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-TEACHER- TRAINING 


From its earliest history, the American 
liberal college has been a teacher-training 
institution. It is a teacher-training institu- 
tion to-day,—the teacher-training institu- 
tion, as far as the preparation of high- 
school teachers is concerned. The only 
important exceptions are the independent 
teachers colleges whose development during 
recent years has been so extraordinarily 
rapid. 

[t is hard to understand why throughout 
its life the liberal college has so consistently 
declined to face frankly the importance of 
this function or to make adjustments to it. 
In general, those adjustments which have 
taken place have been made under protest 
and are due to pressure from state depart- 
ments of education or accrediting agencies 
and from the competition of the teachers 
colleges. It must be confessed, in defense 
of the liberal college, that the changes 
which have been imposed have not always 
been statesmanlike. 

In the universities, it has become the 
custom to refer to the college of education 
as the teacher-training organization, in 


1 Address given at the Conference on Teacher 
Training, held on the occasion of the opening of 
the Graduate Education Building of the University 
of Chicago, on March 14, 1932, 
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spite of the fact that only about one fifth 
of the prospective high-school teacher’s 
total program is taken within the college, 
while four fifths, in the case of the majority 
of students, are commonly taken in the 
college of liberal arts, according to the data 
which are being gathered for the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, now 
in progress. This usage has tended to pre- 
vent recognition in the universities that the 
most serious problems of teacher-training 
for the secondary schools of the United 
States are problems growing out of deficien- 
cies in the programs of libera: arts colleges. 

In the training of a prospective high- 
school teacher three objectives must be kept 
carefully in mind. The first of these may 
be identified by the unsatisfactory phrase, 
“‘general culture.’’ It is what President 
Glenn Frank had in mind when in an ad- 
dress in this city two days ago he spoke of 
**socializing the student.’’ The second ob- 
jective may be described as specialization, 
which President Frank in the same address 
characterized as ‘‘scholarizing the stu- 
dent.’’ The third objective and the only 
one at all adequately within the control of 
the college or department of education may 
be characterized as professional. 


In referring to ‘‘general culture’’ as the 
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first objective, it is recognized that the 
term is so vague as to be almost meaning- 
less. Even in this group it would be almost 
impossible to secure agreement as to what 
In spite of that fact, it 


9 


the words imply. 


may be said that ‘‘general culture’’ is one 
of the principal ends sought in the program 
of secondary education, including that con- 
tinuation of secondary education which 
oceurs on the college level. 

Some years ago an Eastern college for 
women considered the desirability of admit- 
curriculum. 


home economics to its 


ting 
The faculty were in general agreement that 
no subjects should be offered which were 
not in keeping with the nature of a liberal 


They 


economies should 


agreed that 
home admitted 
unless it could justify itself on the ground 
of cultural value, their theory being that a 
liberal college is an institution solely inter- 
ested in the development of cultural values 


accordingly 
not be 


college. 


among its students. 

The use of the phrase ‘‘eultural value’’ 
was Satisfactory until attempts were made 
to apply it to the problem in hand. It was 
then found that there was no agreement as 
to the interpretation of these words. For 
weeks the committee worked faithfully on 
the problem of devising a definition which 
would be satisfactory, and after many 
hours of reading and discussion finally dis- 
covered in Aristotle the suggestion of an 
interpretation of the phrase which was ac- 
ceptable to the group. As a result of their 
deliberations, they proposed to the faculty 
that a subject might be rated for cultural 
value in terms of its ‘‘saturation point for 
theory.’’ Ditch digging, they pointed out, 
has a low saturation point for theory and, 
therefore, a low cultural value. Chemistry, 
on the other hand, with its high saturation 
point for theory would be rated as of high 
cultural value. On this basis, it is clear 
that much closer agreement could be 
reached as to the placing of the several 
subjects commonly found in a home eco- 
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nomics department on a scale of cultura] 
values. 

It is to be doubted whether this defini. 
tion of general culture would be satisfac. 
tory to most of those who have been giving 
consideration to this problem in recent 
years. They would find in it a tendency to 
confuse culture with what may be called 
discipline; and the things connoted by the 
two words can scarcely be said to be the 
same. 

Perhaps a better description of the gen- 
eral atmosphere suggested by the phrase, 
‘general culture,’’ is to be found in Presi- 
dent Frank’s ‘‘socialization.’’ Others have 
ealled it ‘‘social intelligence.’’ A crude but 
slightly more elaborate definition is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘An understanding of the nature 
of the more important problems which have 
confronted man and mankind, of the at- 
tempts which have been made to find solu- 
tions, of the ways in which these solutions 
have succeeded or failed and the principal 
reasons for these successes and failures, 
plus an understanding of the points at 
which the individual may hope to make his 
contribution to the discovery of better solu- 
tions.’’ 

If such a definition of general culture as 
an objective in teacher-training be accepted 
as indicating one of the important qualifica- 
tions of the secondary school teacher, at 
once a number of corollaries appear. The 
first of these is that the development of this 
socialized individual calls for a different 
type of program in the secondary school 
and in the liberal college than is usually 
found in these institutions. It becomes 
almost an impertinence to mention this 
commonplace within the walls of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where the question is 
receiving such outstanding consideration. 

Perhaps one of the obstacles to the ready 
acceptance of the types of programs implied 
in this fundamental objective of a liberal 
education grows out of the fact that there 
has been an instinctive recognition by col- 
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lege faculty members that its successful 
attainment does not require as high an in- 
telligence level in the student as is neces- 
sary for his ‘‘scholarization.’’ Hence, 
there has been a tendency in liberal colleges 
to regard any concessions in this direction 
as undesirable in view of the fact that they 
result in the setting up of programs which 
are ‘‘soft.’’? Courses directed toward this 
end are thought of as not meeting college 
standards, not because they do not offer 
enough to oceupy the interest and capacity 
of the ablest student to the limits of his 
abilities, but because the student of more 
limited abilities does not so conspicuously 
fail to profit by them that he can be light- 
heartedly thrust into outer darkness as can 
so easily be done in the case of the usual 
college offering. 

Perhaps there may be agreement from 
this group that this offers no excuse for the 
failure of the liberal college to provide for 
socialization. The University of Chicago 
has recognized the situation and provided 
for tests intended to determine which mem- 
bers of the group who have had access to 
the benefits of the program of socialization 
have also the additional qualifications 
which make them promising candidates for 
the process of ‘‘scholarization.’’ The pro- 
gram under discussion at the University of 
Minnesota has in mind the same problem. 

A second corollary of the general culture 
objective in teacher-training is that there 
must be a faculty group in the liberal col- 
lege selected specifically with this end in 
view. After selection, the qualities desired 
must be encouraged and developed by suit- 
able recognition in the form of promotions 
in salary and rank. 

This consideration suggests, in turn, a 
third corollary: The liberal college, or at 
least that portion of the liberal college 
which has as its primary objective the ad- 
vancement of general culture, must be 
organized in such a form as to give appro- 
priate independence from those other 
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branches of the college or university whose 
primary interest is in ‘‘scholarization.’’ 
The failure of the American liberal college 
to adapt itself to the almost desperate 
needs of the twentieth century may be 
attributed in no small degree to an adminis- 
trative set-up under which each faculty 
member belongs to a department whose 
head is primarily interested in scholarship 
and who, therefore, tends to rate all mem- 
bers of his department in terms of the 
degree of their devotion to specialization. 
The research point of view which is so vital 
to both college and university has been per- 
mitted to control not only in the areas 
appropriate to it but also in those areas in 
which it should be the servant and not the 
master. 

In brief, the first of the three suggested 
objectives of teacher-training, general cul- 
ture, though a vital part of the preparation 
of a good high-school teacher, is at the pres- 
ent time being attained only accidentally, 
if at all, in the vast majority of teacher- 
training institutions in this country. The 
task is the task of the American liberal col- 
lege. Except in the independent teachers 
colleges it can not be solved unless the 
American liberal college faces its failures 
in this respect frankly; and even in the 
teachers colleges it can not be done till 
acerediting agencies cease their efforts to 
force these institutions into the traditional 
liberal college pattern. 

The second objective in teacher-training 
for the high-school level has been identified 


as specialization, or ‘‘scholarization.’’ In 
one of his reports as dean of the graduate 
school of Columbia University, Professor 
Woodridge pointed out that in the earlier 
stages of the program of higher education 
interest is focused primarily on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What changes can this program 


effect in the student?’’ These changes, it 
has been suggested, should aim to give him 
a background of general culture. At a 
later stage, he continues, the emphasis may 
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be better expressed by the question, ‘‘ How 
successfully can this student adjust him- 
self to the demands of a field of learning ?”’ 

The transition from the first emphasis to 
the second takes place presumably within 
the period traditionally occupied by the 
Ideally, there 
should be no sharp break. On the lower 
least, there will certainly be 


four-year liberal college. 
levels, at 
courses which point toward specialization 
but which still contain a large measure of 
the general culture objective. 

It will serve, nevertheless, to define what 
is meant specialization if it be 
called that part of the liberal college pro- 
gram which concerns itself with the success 
of the student in conforming to the de- 
mands of the field or fields of knowledge to 
which he chooses to devote the greater part 
of his attention. The prospective teacher 
of high-school English, for example, musi 
not only have a background of general cul- 
ture but must also have specialized training 
in the field which he is to teach. In other 
words, he must have submitted to a respect- 
able part of the discipline imposed by that 


here by 


area of knowledge. 
It will be conceded perhaps that the lib- 


eral college has been more successful in the 
performance of its teacher-training fune- 
tion in this area than in the general culture 
Yet the fact remains that woeful 


area. 
deficiencies still exist. 

Preliminary reports of the data collected 
by the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers indicate that among 57 colleges 
and universities, selected as representing 
better practices, there were to be found in 
the major subjects of prospective teachers 
of English only two courses taken by as 
many as 20 per cent. of the group. These 
were the required freshman composition 
and rhetoric, taken by 91.2 per cent., and 
a course in English literature, taken by 66.7 
per cent. Next in frequency came a course 
in American literature, taken by 17.5 per 


eent. 
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Here, certainly, is no evidence of agree. 
ment among liberal colleges as to what con- 
stitutes the nature of that specialization, or 
‘*scholarization,’’ which is the appropriate 
equipment of the prospective teacher of 
high-school English. The special training 
of such teachers is sufficiently like the 
training which will best serve as a founda- 
tion for graduate study to suggest that the 
liberal college, despite its domination by the 
graduate school point of view, is not even 
making its proper contribution to the very 
group in whose special interests it is now 
conducted. 

Greater agreement seems to exist as to 
what constitutes the core of specialization 
in the physical sciences, mathematics, Latin 
and Greek than in the social studies and 
the biological sciences. This is peculiarly 
unfortunate. If it be agreed that it is of 
vital importance that the American high 
school in the revision of its program move 
in the direction of greater socialization, cer- 
tainly one measure of the effectiveness of 
the training of prospective high-school 
teachers is the extent to which they have 
been prepared to participate in movements 
away from excessive formalization and sub- 
ject-matter isolation toward reinterpreta- 
tions of the traditional subjects in terms of 
great human problems which clamor for 
attention in the world of to-day. How can 
it be hoped that this need will be met until 
the social studies and the biological sciences 
define more successfully what should con- 
stitute undergraduate specialization in 
these fields and cooperate in programs 
making it possible? 

At a great state university in the Middle 
West which has been conducting a testing 
program in the high schools of the state, it 
was found recently that high-school stu- 
dents scored higher on history tests built 
around the courses offered in the secondary 
schools than did history majors in the uni- 
versity in their senior year. In an effort 
to discover some of the possible reasons for 
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this, a check-up was made in another Mid- 
western state unversity of the nature of the 
programs of students about to graduate 
whose majors were in the field of history. 
This check-up, based on a_ systematic 
sampling of the group, revealed that the 
programs of these samples contained only 
four courses which were taken by at least 
50 per cent. of the group. These consisted 
of an introductory course in the history of 
the United States continuing through two 
semesters, taken by 80 per cent. of the 
group; an introductory course in modern 
European history, continuing for two 
semesters, taken by 70 per cent. of the 
group; a course in the teaching of history, 
taken for one semester by 70 per cent. of 
the group; and a course in English history 
to 1700, continuing for one semester, taken 
by 50 per cent. of the group. The programs 
of ten of these students contained a total of 
40 different semester courses in history, of 
which the four already mentioned, totaling 
six semesters, represent all which were 
taken by as much as 50 per cent. 

Only two semesters of instruction in 
United States history were found to be 
common to the programs of as much as 50 
per cent. of this group. These consisted of 
a first semester of an introductory course in 
the history of the United States, taken by 
90 per cent., and the second semester of the 
same course, taken by 80 per cent. The 
median number of semester courses in 
United States history taken by this group 
of prospective history teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools was three. 

These data suggest in the case of the 
training of prospective teachers of history 
serious failure to define objectives, in the 
case at least of the liberal colleges of the 
universities in question. Preliminary data 
from the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers would indicate that this situa- 
tion does not differ largely from that to be 
found among the rank and file of American 
liberal colleges. 
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Here, then, is a suggestion that the sec- 
ond of the objectives under discussion, that 
of specialization, is not being satisfactorily 
attained by the American liberal college. 
From this it follows that at this point also 
the quality of the secondary school teachers 
trained in these institutions is suffering. 

A further examination of the data would 
reveal rather clearly that this deficiency 
goes even further and offers complete ex- 
planation of the inability of the vast major- 
ity of American secondary school teachers 
to participate effectively in bringing about 
the long-recognized and badly needed modi- 
fications of the traditional program of sec- 
ondary education. The nature of the 
specialized training which has been given 
is neither such as to make these teachers 
sufficiently competent in the traditional 
subject-matter fields nor such as to give 
them the breadth of outlook necessary, if 
the barriers between some of these related 
fields are to be broken down in the interests 
of the socialization of the secondary school 
program. 

This deficiency of the teacher-training 
program is one which must be met by the 
liberal college. However great the interest 
of the university college of education in an 
improvement of the situation, it can at best 
do nothing more than help to stimulate 
consideration of the problem by the liberal 
arts faculty. 

As to the third objective of the teacher- 
training program, that of ‘‘professionali- 
zation,’’ there will be made here only one 
or two generalizations concerning relation- 
ships to the two preceding aspects of 
teacher-training which have already been 
discussed. Preliminary data from the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers 
indicate that in 57 colleges and universities 
selected as representing better practices, 
the median number of semester credits pre- 
scribed in education is 25.5. The range is 
from 18 to 34 semester hours. The ques- 
tion may be properly asked whether this 
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does not perhaps represent a greater pro- 
portion of the four-year undergraduate 
program than is needed for accomplishing 


that degree of professionalization which 


may be considered a reasonable objective. 

In view of the acute problems which have 
been presented growing out of the failure 
of the liberal college successfully to accom- 
plish the two objectives in its charge—gen- 
eral culture and specialization—could not 
the university college of education better 
attain the ends to which it is dedicated by 
redefining and further concentrating its 
undergraduate professional offering and de- 
voting its attention much more energeti- 
cally to stimulating the development of a 
liberal college conscien- 


program more 


tiously and more intelligently focused on 
the ‘‘socialization’’ and ‘‘scholarization’’ 
of its students? 

The liberal college is greatly disturbed by 
the inroads being made on its enrolment by 
the growing number of teachers colleges 
throughout the country. It has reason to 
be afraid. In the teachers college is found 
the opportunity to focus attention on the 
three objectives which have been presented 
here. <A faculty can be selected with these 
objectives definitely in mind. The promo- 
tion of individual faculty members in both 
salary and rank can be based on the suc- 
cess with which they contribute to the co- 
operative program aimed at the attainment 
In such an institution, 
it should be possible more effectively to at- 
tain not merely the objective of profes- 
sionalization but also the objectives of gen- 
eral culture and of specialization than in 
most of the liberal colleges as they are now 
organized and oriented. 

The teachers colleges are too new and 
too handicapped by traditions of an earlier 
period and by the exactions of standard- 
izing agencies which have sought to make 
them over in the image of the decadent 
liberal college to make it reasonable to ex- 


of these objectives. 
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pect that they should yet have attained a 
satisfactory level of efficiency in these re. 
spects. If they do not make the mistake 
of taking over the typical university grad- 
uate school and permitting it to dominate 
the undergraduate program, as has been the 
case in the university colleges, it is not too 
rash to predict, however, that within the 
next ten years the outstanding institutions 
of liberal education in the United States 
may be teachers colleges. 

Unity of control and unity of objective 
are the features which suggest the reason- 
ableness of this prediction. The same 
unity of control and of objective must in 
some way be secured for the teacher-train- 
ing program in the university. It is not 
to be hoped that this will come about by 
placing this program under the entire di- 
rection of the university college of educa- 
tion. It must come about by placing it 
under the direction of the university liberal 
college. This implies the gradual reeduca- 
tion and the gradual liberation of that col- 
lege for the performance of the services 
which are the primary reasons for its exis- 
tence. 

When the day shall have arrived that the 
liberal college in this country is success- 
fully focusing its attention on the develop- 
ment of a background of general culture 
for its student body and the erection upon 
this foundation of a program of well-con- 
sidered specialization for those competent 
to avail themselves of its facilities, the fac- 
ulty in education will find the problem of 
developing a professional point of view 
greatly simplified and the present excuses 
for maintaining a separate undergraduate 
college of education no longer in existence. 
The most pressing problems of teacher- 
training for the high-school level in the 
United States at the present time are prob- 
lems of the reorganization of the American 
liberal college. 
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INVENTION AND THE MAP 






By Professor H. G. GOOD 


As a painting reflects the ideals, feelings 
and technical skill of its period, so a map 
reveals the knowledge, intelligence and 
mechanical ability of its date. And maps 
are also documents as well as historical 
remains. Besides reflecting the general 
intelligence of their periods they furnish 
concrete information about the changes on 
the earth’s surface made by man and by 
nature. An old map of a city being placed 
in comparison with newer ones will show 
changes in the population area; how early 
given streets were laid out; what fortifica- 
tions existed and countless other details. 
From both of these standpoints, as remains 
and as documents, the history of maps and 
of map-making is a rich but uncultivated 
field. There are indeed many histories of 
maps, of globes and of the art used in their 
construction, but they have nearly all been 
written by collectors, antiquarians and 
bibliographers, not by historians. Old 
maps are rare and curious and our rather 
idle curiosity has gotten the better of more 
serious scholarly and practical interests. 
Turning for a moment to school-maps, the 
Germans have paid some attention to the 
history of these, but perhaps there is not 
even in German a study which tries to see 
the history of the map as an example and 
an index of the increasing powers and the 
diversified techniques of the school. The 
school ean accomplish or even attempt only 
those aims for which it has the equipment, 
and as the equipment develops, the possi- 
bility at least of a new and more versatile 
school emerges. This equipment consists 
far less of buildings than of books, includ- 
ing dictionaries of which previous articles 
have spoken,! of laboratories, of shops, of 

1For the previous articles in the series, see 


ScHOOL AND Socrety, 33: 815-818, June 20, 1931; 
and 34: 492-496, October 10, 1931. 
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paintings and of all kinds of instructional 
material. This material under the control 
of personalities and ideas has created the 
school as we know it. The map as a por- 
tion of the equipment which has trans- 
formed the bare and barren school of an 
older time to the rich school of to-day is the 
theme of the present article. 

Maps, hke so many other things of per- 
manent importance, had their beginnings in 
prehistorical times. (So Freeman thought 
he saw the germ of the English Parliament 
in the folkmoots of the forests of Germany. 
Or is it only that the search for origins is a 
necessary fact in our mental history and 
the concept of origin a Kantian category?) 
Almost all primitive peoples make maps; 
each regards its own position and area as 
the center of the earth’s surface; and these 
ancient drawings very often are attempts 
to grasp the known and the imagined world 
as a whole—another interesting fact in our 
mental history. On this side, geography 
with its maps is like the other sciences, an 
offshoot from philosophy. On the other 
side of its two-fold stem, the map has de- 
scended from the bit by bit observations of 
ancient travelers, warriors and _ sailors. 
These map-makers, unlike the former, 
eared little about the whole and the remote, 
but wished to plot the material things of 
every day, reef and rock, harbor and road. 
We may label the former of these ap- 
proaches to a picturing of the earth the 
cosmographieal, and the latter, the explora- 
tory; both are necessary but not until mod- 
ern times were they united in the making 
of accurate maps, correet in their own de- 
tails and in their relations to the rest of 
the world. 

There are examples of earth-drawings 
among the remains of the Egyptians and 
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the Babylonians,? some mural, some on 
The 
Babylonians developed a sexagesimal nota- 
tion, the the and other 
scientific devices; and these were adopted 
by the Greeks and their Alexandrian suc- 
cessors, including Ptolemy; but for us of 
the West the history of maps begins with 
the Homer’s world was still a 
shield-like dise encircled by the mighty, 
ever-flowing river of ocean; and although 
he was thus ignorant of true geographical 
ideas, yet a recent writer guesses that the 


clay-tablets and some on papyrus. 


use of 


enomon 


Greeks. 


author of the Odyssey borrowed his infor- 


mation from a periplus or sailors’ manual.* 
By the sixth century ideas were chang- 


ing. Pythagoras used rational arguments 
to establish the doctrine of a spherical earth 
and Aristotle scientific ones, including the 
circular shadow on the moon and the new 
constellations seen by travelers to southern 
lands. Eratosthenes caleulated the length 
of a meridian are, and his result was only 
error; but Posi- 
donius meddled his determination, 
decreasing the degree by one third. And 
this error, adopted by Ptolemy and later 
ages, so diminished the caleulated size of 
the earth that the discovery of America by 
Columbus was made possible and actual. 
Ptolemy’s work as it related to map- 
making was that of applying astronomy to 
geography, using stellar observations to fix 


about one sixteenth in 


with 


2 For an early Babylonian earth-diagram see an 
article in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 26 
(N.8S.), 160-174, 1924. For the history of the 
map the reader may consult the writings of J. K. 
Wright, Sir H. G. Edward Luther 
and W. E. Johnson’s ‘‘Mathematical 
Geography’’ (American Book Company, 1907) 
which has a chapter on ‘‘Map Projections,’’ a 
subject on which there are several excellent little 
books. also H. N. Dickson, ‘‘Maps: How 
they are made.’’ (London, G. W. Bacon and Com- 


Fordham, 


Stevenson 


See 


pany, 1912). 

8 Victor Bérard, ‘‘Did Homer Live,’’ London, 
J. M. Dent, 1931. I have not seen the book. My 
remark above is based upon a recent review in the 
London Nation (Aug. 15, 1931). 
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points on the earth’s surface. If he did 
not himself draw maps, maps using his 
results and showing meridians and paral- 
lels were drawn. Ptolemy’s ‘‘Geographia”’ 
and his ‘‘Almagest’’ were taken up by the 
Arabs, and ‘‘discovered’’ by Europe in the 
fifteenth century; in 1410, when the first 
Latin translation of the ‘‘Almagest’’ ap. 
peared, and in 1475 when it was first 
printed ; and in 1460 when the first Latin 
version of the ‘‘Geographia’’ was printed. 
Later editions were supplied with sets of 
maps generally innocent of new observa- 
tions and perpetuating the original errors. 

We have been dealing so far with the 
work of scholars, however traditional much 
of it may have been; but before the era of 
the great discoveries which preceded and 
followed that of Columbus, there was an- 
other line of activity, the exploratory, 
which eventually came to influence map- 
making. The ancient world was without 
the compass, and ancient travelers and 
sailors were without the instruments or the 
skill necessary to take astronomical obser- 
vations. What they could do and did was 
to compile itineraries and sailing directions 
or periploi. Herodotus, for example, dis- 
carded the circular dise theory, but he did 
not bother overmuch to substitute any 
other. He started from Halicarnassus in 
464 B. C. to roam about the world of Egypt 
and Libya, back across the Nile into Pales- 
tine, down into Mesopotamia and perhaps 
India, north to the Caspian and Black Seas 
regions and through Thrace into Greece. 
Having returned he proceeded to describe 
what he had seen, and in this way became 
not only the ‘‘Father of History’’ but a 
geographer also. The greater part of the 
concrete information of the scientific Greek 
geographers, Eratosthenes, Marinus of 
Tyre, Ptolemy and others was taken from 
itineraries and voyages, although Ptolemy 
only, of all the ancient writers, it is said, 
alludes to seamen’s charts. These, though 
they may have existed in numbers, have all 
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been lost; but several itineraries and peri- 
ploi remain. 

A periplus is an ancient description of a 
coast-line with its harbors, reefs, winds and 
currents. One of these mentioned by 
Herodotus is that of Seylax, which de- 
seribes the entire circuit of the Mediter- 
‘‘T shall begin,’’ says the com- 
piler, ‘‘at the Pillars of Hercules in 
Europe, and shall continue to the Pillars 
of Hereules in Libya, and to the land of 
the great Ethiopians.’’ He goes on, giving 
distances, harbors, trading stations, loca- 
tions where drinking water may be ob- 
tained, rocks and shoals and other sailors’ 
information. Almost the whole Mediter- 
ranean coast is described in this way. Dis- 
tances are usually given in sailing periods, 
one day’s sail or a day and a night and so 
forth, but frequently in_ stadia. 
Other Greek periploi have been preserved, 
the latest dating from the fourth or fifth 
Christian eentury. After a gap of six or 
seven hundred years this type of practical 
seaman’s literature was reborn—if it had 
actually been extinet—in the Italian porto- 
lans. The oldest existing portolan was 
written in the eleventh century, and sev- 
eral examples have survived. They follow 
the general lines of the periploi but give 


ranean. 


also 


more details. 

Accompanying the portolans were the 
portolan charts, of which more than five 
hundred have been preserved. They are 
closely related to the revival of commerce 
and the introduction of the compass. They 
show the coast lines drawn with fidelity, 
have a network of compass lines, are ori- 
ented with the north at the top, are drawn 
roughly to seale though not always to the 
same seale in all parts of a chart and give 
place-names in great profusion. They are 
very much more accurate for the coast 
regions which they cover than the contem- 
porary maps based upon Ptolemy. 

The Romans we have omitted because 
they not only made no advance in map- 
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drawing but retrogressed. The maps of 
the Middle Ages, ‘‘cloister maps,’’ 
also be omitted, except that they show a 
curious reversion to the cosmographie atti- 
tude of Homerie and pre-Homerie times. 


might 


They are interesting as indications of the 
state of geographical ignorance at the time. 
Perhaps the eneyclopedie and traditional 
character of the Medieval learning—and 
the loss of learning—could not be shown 
better than by these remains. 

With the advance of discovery the ma- 
jor errors of Ptolemy were corrected partly 
through the influence of the portolan 
charts, more radically by the new findings 
of the great discoverers. At the same time 
printing and 
(1460) made possible a new technique in 
map production. America is first shown 
upon maps in the early sixteenth century, 
the Contarini map of 1506, the Waldsee- 
Miller map of 1507. Waldsee-Miiller was 
one of the most skilful map-makers of the 
time and prepared a globe the map for 
which was printed on gores. Globes, both 
terrestrial and the old 
educational phrase, ‘‘instruction in the use 
of the globes,’’ came in at this time, al- 
though the ancient world also had con- 


‘ copper-plate engraving 


celestial, whence 


structed a few globes. Conrad Celtes used 
globes (1501) to illustrate his lectures at 
the University of Vienna. When in the 
sixteenth century maps began to aceumu- 
late, Ortelius in 1570 issued the first gen- 
eral atlas of modern Europe and called it 
the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, a theater 
being a display. Gerhard Kraemer or Mer- 
eator, the friend of Ortelius, built up a 
collection of maps which was issued under 
the title Atlas. Other titles for maps and 
collections of maps used in that period are: 
Speculum, Prospect, Tabula, Type, Geo- 
graphia, Cosmographia, Chorographia and 
Charta. Most of these picturesque titles 


have been eliminated, and only three terms, 
Map, Atlas and Chart, for a sea-map, re- 
tained. 


586 


sy the invention and improvement of 
instruments and methods for observing, 
measuring and engraving modern maps 
have been greatly developed. This in- 
cluded on the one hand such mathematical 
work as the development of new projec- 
tions and on the other the use of aerial 
photography which was effectively applied 
during the war. Modern equipment has 
made possible the accurate determination 
of location, distance, orientation, direction, 
elevation and other factors. Together with 
the general development of geography and 
of science at large, it has led almost in our 
generation to the project of an interna- 
tional map of the world, the Carte du 
Monde au Millionieme. Originating in the 


Congress at Berne in 1891, it has by suce- 
cessive steps become a world undertaking. 
When compiled on its uniform scale of one 
millionth of nature, it will enable schools 
to do away with some of the misunder- 


standings which arise from the use of maps 
drawn to many different scales. 
Immediately upon the rise of modern 
geography in the sixteenth century educa- 
tional writers began to insist upon its edu- 
‘ational value, but it required several 
centuries for the subject to separate itself 
from its medieval matrix, geometry, and to 
attain an independent life of its own. The 
humanists considered it useful chiefly for 
the understanding of classical writers, and 
by them authors were recommended be- 
sause they were filled with curious infor- 
mation, singular adventures or interesting 
deseriptions of out-of-the-way places. So 
great a man as Erasmus, for example, had 
no inkling of the meaning of a science of 
geography and, of course, no appreciation 
of its educational value as science. Vives 
did a little better and was conscious of 
‘‘the recent discoveries in the East and 
West from the Navigation of our people.”’ 
Social realism had its vogue in the six- 
teenth century, and geography is men- 
tioned as a proper study for gentlemen and 
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the globes are considered necessary equip. 
ment by writers of that school.  Elyot 
shows some appreciation of geography as a 
science in process of becoming 
Locke makes much of a formal use of map 
and globe, but has no hint of an appeal to 
nature. It was the mathematical aspects 
of geography that Locke most stressed. If 
he appealed to the sense of sight he 
directed the pupils’ eyes only to maps and 
globes and not to things. The Heimat. 
Kunde he did not envisage. That was lett 
for Rousseau, Salzmann and the nineteenth 


exact. 


century. 

There were very few elementary text- 
books in geography until well into the 
eighteenth century, and those were poorly 
supplied with maps—or not at all. The 
early geography texts, European and 
American, were of the encyclopedic type, 
an inheritance from the medieval con- 
pendia. Jedidiah Morse prepared his 
‘‘Geography Made Easy’’ in 1783, and six 
years later his ‘‘ American Universal Geog- 
raphy,’’ which in some editions reached 
fifteen hundred pages. These and _ the 
other books of this period, unaffected by 
the rising ‘‘natural method,’’ all have 
the same encyclopedic, useful-information, 
question-and-answer character, rag-bags of 
historical-statistical details, the Germans 
call them. The reader may consult the 
report of the subeommittee conducting the 
annual examination of the grammar 
schools of Boston in 1845 for an illustra- 
tion of the formal geography teaching in 
the schools of a large city at the late date 
indicated.* Doubtless similar practises still 
persist. Books and maps are better to-day, 
but they may still be unintelligently used. 

Meanwhile a new conception of elemen- 
tary geography based upon Heimat-Kunde 
and map-making was developing. Rous- 


40. W. Caldwell and S. A. Courtis, ‘‘Then and 
Now in Education, 1843-1923.’’ Yonkers, N. ¥., 
World Book Co., 1924. See pp. 185-190, 255-259 
and the index. 
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seau may at this point as at so many others 
have been anticipated, faintly by the 
Franckean school and the Englishman, 
Hezekiah Woodward, and clearly although 
not completely by Comenius, who would 
have children in the ‘‘Mother School’’ 
learn and see what a field is, what a moun- 
tain, forest, river. Rousseau is explicit on 
the subject—and enthusiastic! Address- 
ing his imaginary tutor of an imaginary 
pupil on a subject that yet existed only in 
the author’s mind, he says: 





‘‘ You wish to teach this child geography and you 
provide him with globes, spheres and maps. What 
elaborate preparation! What is the use of all 
these symbols; why not begin by showing him the 
real thing so that he may at least know what you 
are talking about?’’ And they are set to watch the 
setting and the rising sun while Rousseau launches 
into a criticism of the school-use of the armillary 
The pupil’s ‘‘geography will begin’’ 
according to him with ‘‘the town he lives in and 
his father’s country house, then the places between 
them, the rivers near them, and then the sun’s 
aspect and how to find one’s way by its aid... . 
Let him make his own map, a very simple map, at 
first containing only two places; others may be 
added from time to time, as he may be able to 
estimate their distances and position. You see at 
once what a good start we have given him by mak- 
ing his eye his compass.’’5 


sphere! 


Rousseau improved the analytic ap- 
proach of Comenius by adding synthesis, 
by having the pupil study a region instead 
of individual items merely, by using orien- 
tation, direction and scale, by the setting 
of problems, and by using the conventional 
symbols in binding all these into an image. 
His immediate followers introduced these 
ideas into the school. Pestalozzi actually 
had his pupils make relief models from 
direct observation, although usually his 
geography lessons were formal in the ex- 
treme. Salzmann opened his school in 
1784 and Karl Ritter, his first pupil, later 
the great geographer, was brought up on 
the principles of Rousseau. Ritter had in- 
tended to become the head master of a 


*‘*Emile,’? Everyman edition, pp. 131-134. 
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boys’ school. Pestalozzi urged him to 
write an elementary geography, and long 
after his visit to Yverdon, Ritter wrote: 
‘*Pestalozzi knew less geography than a 
child in one of our primary schools, yet it 
was from him that I gained my chief 
knowledge of this science; for it was in 
listening to him that I first conceived the 
idea of the natural method.’’® Herder 
declared for home geography, the use of 
problems, illustrations and maps and the 
linking of geography and history. Geog- 
raphy and history he considered ‘‘twin 
sisters’’—so they are, but it has been said 
that they need not be regarded as Siamese 
twins—who together teach the most useful 
philosophy in the world, namely, the phi- 
losophy of civilization ; and Dr. Arnold saw 
in geography the meeting-place of history 
and natural science. 

Gradually elementary geography devel- 
oped a series of steps which may be listed 
somewhat as follows: Heimat-Kunde, with 
the making of plans and maps and prepa- 
ration for the use of maps; physical geog- 
raphy in relation to plants, animals and 
human life and society; map-reading and 
map-drawing; the solution of simple prob- 
lems which may lead to an understanding 
of factors and processes and their applica- 
tion to practical life. Oscar V. Peschel 
urged teachers to dispense with books, de- 
pending wholly upon nature and the map 
from which the pupils were to draw all the 
essential geographical knowledge. This, 
he said, is the method truly Socratic. It 
would require a good deal of travel, more 
than most children may command. 

Thus after many centuries of work along 
many lines, by speculation, travel, explora- 
tion, exact measurement and surveys; by 
the creation of new projections; by means 
of printing, engraving, lithographing, col- 
oring; by aerial photography; by the 


6R. H. Quick, ‘‘ Educational Reformers,’’ pp. 
347-8. 
1924. 


New York, D. Appleton and Company, 
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development of an elaborate symbolism 
such as hachures, contour lines and so on; 
by the general progress of the sciences, the 
map in many kinds and for many purposes 
has been made available to _ schools. 
Further, the making from nature of plans 
and maps in the school has been made pos- 
sible. Teachers have learned the use of 
map-making and map-reading in a scien- 
tifie central the 
study of geography. By these inventions 


the range of school activities has been ex- 


manner as activities in 
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tended and the achievement of new effects 
has been rendered feasible; the map is a 
sixth sense or better a longer arm and more 
skilful hand; its invention has helped to 
make the school what it is to-day. Yet 


unintelligent practise continues in many 
places after a century and a half of scien. 


tific progress in geography, in psychology 
and in education, scientific progress which 
shows that the formal learning of boun- 
daries, places, products and definitions is 
dull and intellectually sterile. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITY 

THE London Times reports that the Univer- 
sity of Western the 
Australian universities, officially moved into its 


Australia, youngest of 
new quarters on their riverside site near Perth 
on April 13. A stately block of buildings, in- 
eluding the Great Hall, Senate Chamber, ad- 
ministrative suite, undergraduates’ club rooms, 
and library, will be opened. Hitherto the uni- 
versity has been housed in what were little more 
than asbestos and timber shanties. 

The correspondent of the Times writes “as the 
university is state-endowed, its students have, 
during its short life, had the privilege of at- 
tending courses free of the payment of fees. 
For a long time the intention had been that a 
new home of learning should be raised on a 
site set apart by the state on the banks of the 
Swan, but successive promises of funds from 
state premiers resulted in the erection of noth- 
ing but one science building. A few years ago, 
a windfall of nearly £600,000 came the way of 
the university, in the form of a bequest from 
the late Dr. Winthrop Hackett, a general bene- 
factor of the state. This money enabled im- 
mediate work to be begun on the new buildings 
and the university’s first college, which is al- 
ready in use. The premises have been built by 
Mr. Rodney Alsopp, a Melbourne architect, in 
a style best described as Mediterranean, but 
containing also Florentine, Gothic and general 
Renaissance elements. The buildings are in 
coarse sandstone and fine Donnybrook sand- 
stone, with small but attractive window-space. 


The roofs are of red Cordovan tiles. Detail, in 


conformity with modern taste, is slight, but 
colonnades of cloisters, a campanile on the 
Italian pattern (containing a clock which is 
said to be one of the largest in the southern 
hemisphere), and the graceful lines of the cen- 
trally-placed Senate Chamber, lend to the three. 
sided block dignity and harmony. The ceiling 
of the Great Hall has been decorated with 
motifs from Australian aboriginal design. 

“The grounds surrounding the Great Hall ex- 
tend for hundreds of acres, and are laid out in 
playing fields. In one part there will in future 
years be a Temple of Nature, formed of trees 
taken from the various Commonwealth States 
and planted in the form of a cathedral, with 
pines forming the columns and piers. Here it 
is hoped to hold services and give musical and 
dramatie performances.” 

The opening ceremony is to be performed 
by a member of Sir Winthrop Hackett’s family. 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 

The New York Sun gives the following de 
tails in regard to educational methods in Porto 
Rico taken from the last report of Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Each school in Porto Rico is built on a small 
farm from five to fifteen acres in size, which is 
cultivated by the boys under the direction of a 


The crops raised are such as are 
One 


farmer. 
profitable in the surrounding country. 
third of the proceeds goes to the boys; two 
thirds is either sold for school funds or used 
in the school lunchrooms. Each boy is also 
encouraged to have at his home a small truck 
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These gardens are inspected by the 


garden. 
hool authorities and prizes are awarded, use- 


Sci 


ful prizes, such as pigs, chickens or rabbits. 


Barbering, carpentry and cobbling are in- 
cluded in the sehool training for boys. Useful 
articles such as chairs, tables, beds and wash- 
boards are produced in the manual training 
shops and nearly all school furniture is made 
by school children. One very comfortable house 
in which everything—building and furniture— 
was made by the children recently at a cost of 
approximately $250. 

Girls are instructed in the home economies 
which are adapted to the conditions in which 
they live. They are taught sewing and em- 
broidery and to prepare and serve the school 
lunches. 

Throughout the island there has been a min- 
imum of social contact and communication due 
to the extreme poverty and inaccessibility of 
many rural districts. For this reason school 
workers try to bring about more social con- 
tacts and a better understanding of practical 
problems by adults. Social workers of Porto 
Riean rural schools visit families and explain 
basic principles of health, sanitation and diet. 
In several districts three social workers have 
been put in charge of milk stations where they 
supervise the feeding of babies and children of 
preschool age. 

There is an organized effort to make the 
schools social centers. Fairs and dances are 
held in them and exhibits of the vegetables 
raised in the school gardens and handiwork of 
the children. Adults also hear lectures in the 
schools on questions ranging from health to 
market conditions. They see moving picture 
films oeeasionally. 

Edueation by radio is developing in Porto 
Rico. It is planned eventually to have a re- 
ceiving set in every school and to arrange both 
educational and recreational programs so as to 
draw the vast majority of the local population 
to the schools. 


THE VALUATION OF SCHOOL PROP- 
ERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


SCHOOL property in the United States repre- 
sents a total value of $6,211,327,040, according 
to a statement issued by the Federal Office of 
Education. 


This is the value of all property 
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used for public elementary and _ secondary 
schools in 1930. 

Between 1928 and 
creased from $5,486,938,599, or approximately 
$725,000,000. Other statistics disclose an in- 
crease in expenditure for the publie elementary 
and secondary schools from $2,184,336,638 in 
1928 to $2,320,776,036 in 1930. 

The value of school property per pupil en- 
rolled varies from $407 in New York to $72 in 
Georgia. States, such as New York and Cali- 
fornia, expended approximately five times as 
much per pupil as such states as Georgia and 
Mississippi. For the United States, the value 
of school property per pupil enrolled was $242 
while expenditure per pupil enrolled in the 
publie elementary and secondary schools was 
$90.38. 

In 1930, 82.9 per cent. of the pupils attended 
Actual enrolment in the public 


1930, the valuation in- 


school daily. 
elementary and secondary schools was 25,678,- 
015, while those in average daily attendance 
numbered 21,264,886. 

Public school property for elementary and 
secondary schools exceeds $100,000,000 in 16 
American states. New York valuation is $87]1,- 
000,000; Pennsylvania, $512,000,000; Illinois, 
$441,000,000, and California, $427,000,000. 
The valuation in Ohio is $409,000,000; in Mich- 
igan, $338,000,000; in New Jersey, $292,000,- 
000, and in Massachusetts, $243,000,000. The 
valuation in Texas is $206,000,000, while in Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin it ranges above $100,000,000. 

Expenditures per pupil vary from $26.18 by 
Georgia to $168.81 by New York. The District 
of Columbia expends $156.44 per pupil, Ne- 
vada, $152.71, and New Jersey, $148.52. 

Six states expend more than $100,000,000 an- 
nually on public elementary and secondary edu- 
eation while one, New York, spends more than 
$360,000,000. The states which spend more than 
$100,000,000 are: California, $148,000,000; Tlli- 
nois, $154,000,000; Michigan, $119,000,000; 
New Jersey, $117,000,000; Ohio, $145,000,000, 
and Pennsylvania, $184,000,000. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Wits the approval of a $2,400 budget fund 
for salaries and expenses approved by the 
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regents of the University of Wisconsin at a 
recent meeting, preliminary plans for the 1932 
summer school for workers in industry are be- 
ing made. Miss Alice Shoemaker is the execu- 
tive secretary of the school. 

The school the same time that 
the university summer session opens. Started 
as an experiment seven. years ago under the 
Don D. Lescohier, it 
rapidly proved a success. The 


signed to give workers in industry an insight 


convenes at 


¢ 


direction of Professor 


school is de- 
into the world of edueation and its relation 
to industry. 

Many of 


did not finish work in the grammar school, and 


the students who annually enroll 
only a few continued their work beyond the 


first year or two of high school. The school’s 


classes are held in such subjects as English, 
economics, publie speaking and physical edu- 
cation, with much attention given to discussion 
and group action. Open forums are held in 
the evenings and a student publication of com- 
positions is put out each year during the course. 

Last year 46 students were enrolled, repre- 
and several out-of-state 


senting 12 Wisconsin 


cities. The students studied the political, eco- 
nomic, educational, social and recreational as- 
pects of twelve Wisconsin communities as one 
of their projects during the course. The school 
also sponsored an economic conference last sum- 


mer at which the subject of state and national 


planning was discussed from all angles. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

THE report on handicapped children by the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection states that there are in the United 
States 3,000,000 children with impaired hearing, 
18,000 totally deaf; 1,000,000 with defective 
speech; 1,000,000 with weak or damaged hearts; 
450,000 mentally retarded; 300,000 crippled; 
14,000 wholly blind, and 50,000 partially blind. 

The conference recommends that for every 
child who is blind, deaf, crippled or otherwise 
physically handicapped and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures be taken 
as will early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment and so train 
him that he may become an asset to society 
rather than a liability. Expenses of these ser- 
vices should be borne publicly where they can 
not be privately met. 
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Of the 14,000 blind children 6,000 are being 
educated in public or private schools; of the 
50,000 partially seeing children who should be 
in sight-saving classes, only one tenth are en- 
rolled in such classes. Fewer than 20,000 deaf 
children out of 3,000,000 with impaired hear. 
ing in various degrees are enrolled in schools 
and classes for the deaf. 

There are 1,000,000 school children between 
the ages of 5 and 18 years who are so defective 
in speech that they require remedial treatment 
and training, but only 60,000 are receiving it. 
One hundred thousand of the 300,000 crippled 
children need special attention, and of these 
about 12,000 are enrolled in institutions and 
schools. 

The 1,000,000 school children who have weak 
or damaged hearts include 375,000 with serious 
heart disease, and they require special education 
adapted to their capabilities. Enrolled in ele- 
mentary school grades are 450,000 pupils who 
are mentally retarded to a degree requiring spe- 
cial education to make the most of their possi- 
bilities, but fewer than 60,000 of these are en- 
rolled in special classes. 

The need for education of the handicapped is 
said to be shown further by the 500,000 indi- 
viduals found in prisons, hospitals for mental 
diseases, almshouses and institutions for feeble- 
minded, 70,000 persons every year admitted for 
the first time to hospitals for the mentally dis- 
eased and 300,000 persons every year committed 
to prison. These are largely the driftwood, ac- 
cording to the report, which has not been de- 
tected in the schoolrooms and wisely trained. 


EDUCATION AND THE RADIO IN 
EDUCATION 

THE seventh annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education, and the second 
annual assembly of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Edueation, will be held 
during the week of May 16 at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. The meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will begin 
on Monday, May 16, and will continue through 
Wednesday, May 18, closing with an evening 
session held jointly with the Radio Council. 
The meetings of the council will continue 
through Friday, May 20. 

The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will depart from previous custom in the 
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presentation of its program. Instead of gen- 
eral lectures, followed by a number of round- 
table discussions, five of the sessions will be 
devoted to a single round-table each. Although 
the entire convention attendance will be invited 
o participate in the round tables, responsibility 
for leadership will rest upon a chairman and 
of twelve individuals chosen in ad- 
The chairman will out- 


a “panel” 
vance of the meeting. 
line the subjeet to be considered at the opening 
of each session, it will then be discussed by the 
members of the panel in the hearing of the 
ceneral audience, and at the conclusion of this 
part of the program the audience will be given 
an opportunity to enter the discussion. 

Subjects to be considered at the round-table 
meetings are social education, education for cul- 
ture, education for citizenship and occupational 
The round table for Wednesday 
morning will take the form of a special dem- 
onstration of educational and guidance service 
for the unemployed, as exemplified in the pro- 
cram of the Employment Stabilization Institute 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Among those taking part in these discussions 
are James E. Russell, Felix Warburg, John 
Erskine, Everett Dean Martin, Robert S. Lynd, 
Frederick P. Keppel and Harry A. Overstreet. 

There will be one general session on Tuesday 
evening at which a number of addresses dealing 
with adult education in general will be given. 

Following the joint meeting with the associa- 
tion on Wednesday evening, the council will de- 
vote the Thursday morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to reports from the committees responsible 
for the radio programs on psychology, eco- 
nomics, vocational guidance, labor and civics 
now being broadeast. The committee chairmen 
will diseuss problems involved in devising and 
broadeasting various types of educational pro- 
grams. The chairman of the Committee on 
Engineering Developments will report on the 
latest seientifie developments in radio. Experi- 
enced librarians will suggest ways and means 
through which the publie library may cooperate 
with the broadeaster offering educational pro- 
grams. 


education. 


The topie for the evening session will be 
“Broadeasting into the Schools.” Miss Flor- 
ence Hale, president of the National Education 
Association, is in charge of this meeting, and 
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Dr. William John Cooper, U. 
of Edueation, will preside. 


S. Commissioner 


The Friday morning session will include ad- 
dresses on “The Broadeasting Station as a Com- 
munity Enterprise,” and “The Ultimate Control 
of Radio.” “What the Radio can do for the 
Farmer and the Rural Community,” “Broad- 
casting Abroad” and, “Development of Radio 
Legislation” will be discussed during the after- 
noon session. The evening meeting will be de- 
voted to the consideration of radio advertising 
from the standpoint of the broadcaster, the ad- 
vertiser and the general public. 

Others who will address the sessions include 
Cline M. Koon, U. S. Office of Edueation; Ly- 
man Bryson, of the California Association for 
Adult Edueation; Senator Arthur Capper; 
Walton Hale Hamilton, of the Yale University 
Law School; William Hard, political correspon- 
dent; Carroll Dunn, director of research, Cros- 
ley, Inec., and Harold Lafount, Federal Radio 
Commissioner. 


THE CASE OF THE EDITOR OF THE 
COLUMBIA SPECTATOR 

On the advice of John Godfrey Saxe, counsel 
for Columbia University, Mr. Reed Harris, 
editor of the Columbia Spectator, was reinstated 
as a student of Columbia University on April 
20 and immediately thereafter withdrew. Pro- 
fessor McKnight, who has been acting as dean 
in the absence of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
the following that Reed 
Harris has been as a student in 
Columbia College and has tendered his resigna- 
tion, which has been accepted. 

Dean McKnight further stated that the uni- 
versity authorities fully sustained Dean Hawkes 
in the action which he had taken as to Reed 
Harris and that Reed Harris’s case did not 
come within the principle of free speech and 
freedom of the press, and that as to free speech 
and freedom of the press it is and has always 
been the university’s policy not to discipline a 
student for the exercise of any rights guaran- 
teed to him by the Federal or State Constitu- 
tion. 

Reed Harris voluntarily submitted to Dean 
Hawkes an apology in form satisfactory to the 
dean for Harris’s letter of April 1, which pre- 
cipitated the disciplinary action. 


statement : 
reinstated 


issued 
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Roger N. Baldwin, director of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which has taken up the legal case 
against Columbia University, has issued the 


following statement: 


Columbia of Reed 
Harris, student editor, is a plain confession of 
It ac- 


University’s reinstatement 


error, despite its face-saving conditions. 


knowledges the overwhelming public condemnation 
of the expulsion of a student merely for criticizing 
affairs. Further, it 


the conduct of university 


states in plain terms the university’s adherence to 


the principle of free speech and free press for stu- 


That at least 
self-conscious denial that this issue was involved. 

The Dean 
Hawkes’s expulsion of Harris when at the same 


time Harris is reinstated leaves us a little breath- 


dents. is clear gain, despite the 


university’s statement sustaining 


less. But face-saving does not contribute to con- 
sistency. 

The university’s action may be construed not 
only as a confession of error but as unwillingness 
to have the issue threshed out in the courts. While 
previous court decisions did not encourage hope of 
success, the university obviously would be embar- 
rassed to have Harris’s charges sifted in public. 
Nor Butler have relished going 
on the stand as a witness to explain how he ap- 
plies his professed liberalism to the Harris case. 


could President 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


Ar the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, held in Philadelphia on 
April 21, 22 23, the following members 


were elected: 


and 


Dr. Edward Goodrich Acheson, chemist, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, formerly president of the Electro- 
chemical Society. 

Dr. Edward Cooke Armstrong, professor of French, 
Princeton University. 

M. Gilbert Chinard, Department of French Litera- 
ture, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Ralph Erskine Cleland, professor of biology, 
Goucher College. 

Dr. Arthur J. Dempster, professor of physics, 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Arnold Dresden, professor of mathematics, 
Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Herbert Fox, professor of comparative pathol- 
ogy, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Edwin Francis Gay, professor of economic his- 


tory, Harvard University. 
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Dr. George Lincoln Hendrickson, professor of 
Greek and Latin literature, Yale University, 
Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, professor of inter 

national finance, Princeton University. 

Dr. Thomas William Lamont, New York. 

Dr. Arthur Oncken Lovejoy, professor of philos 
ophy, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

Dr. John Raymond Murlin, professor of physi 
ology and director of the department of vita] 
economics, University of Rochester Medica] 
School. 

Dr. Charles P. Olivier, professor of astronomy and 
director of the Flower Observatory, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, professor of econom 
ics, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Henry A. Sanders, professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Jacob Richard Schramm, editor-in-chief of 
Biological Abstracts. 

Dr. Charles P. Smyth, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Princeton University. 

Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, professor of psychol- 
ogy and director of the division of psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers (ol- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Richard Chace Tolman, professor of mathe 
matical physics, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Henry Van Peters Wilson, Kenan professor of 
zoology, University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Sewall Wright, professor of zoology, Univer 
sity of Chicago. 


Foreign members elected were: 
Ramon y Cajal, Madrid. 
Dr. William H. Collins, Canada. 
Professor David Hilbert, Gottingen. 
M. Emmanuel de Margerie, Paris. 
Dr. Ivan Pavlov, Leningrad. 


Mr. Roland S. Morris, formerly United States 
Ambassador to Japan, and member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, was elected president. He succeeds 
Dr. Henry Norris Russell, professor of astron- 
omy at Princeton University. Dr. James H 
Breasted, of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Elihu Thomson, of Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, of Princeton University, 
vice-presidents; Dr. Arthur W. Goodspeed, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. John 
A. Miller, of Swarthmore College, secretaries: 
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Mr. Eli Kirk Price, of Philadelphia, treasurer, 
and Dr. Albert P. Brubaker, curator, were re- 
elected. Dr. Cyrus Adler, Dr. Henry H. Don- 


Tue one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Friedrich Froebel, founder of the 
kindergarten, occurred on April 21. 

Dr. ALFRED FRANKLIN HvuGHEs, for four 
years president of Hamline University, tendered 
his resignation to the board of trustees of that 
institution on April 7. In 1916 Dr. Hughes 
assumed the presidency of Evansville College 
and held that office until 1927, when he was 
elected to the presidency of Hamline University. 
Dr. Henry Leslie Osborn, dean of the faculty, 
has become acting president. 

Dr. E. Guy CuTsHALL, president of the Lliff 
School of Theology at Denver, Colorado, has 
been elected by the trustees of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University to succeed Dr. Isaac Butler 
Schreckengast as chancellor, the appointment to 
take effect on September 1. Upon his retire- 
ment Dr. Schreckengast, who has been elected 
chancellor emeritus, will assume the chair of 
Biblical literature. 


Dr. Ropert N. Montcomery, of Tarkio Col- 
lege, Missouri, to the presidency of which he 
was elected two years ago, will succeed his 
father, the late J. Knox Montgomery, as presi- 
dent of Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


Mr. J. Raymonp ENGLE, chairman of the 
board of trustees, has been named acting presi- 
dent of Lebanon Valley College, succeeding the 
late Dr. George D. Gossard. Mr. Engle, who 
has served as chairman of the board for several 
years, will become president at the close of the 
June term. 


Dr. JonN Wryckorr, secretary of the New 
York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College since 1916, has been appointed dean. 
He is to take office immediately. Dr. Currier 
McEwen, associate in medicine at the Hospital 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, has been appointed assistant dean, effec- 
tive on July 1. Dr. Wyckoff succeeds Dr. 
Samuel A. Brown. In the acceptance of Dr. 
Brown’s resignation the council adopted a 
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aldson, Dr. Herbert S. Jennings, Mr. William L. 
Phelps and Dr. Heber D. Curtis were elected 
members of the council. 





minute in appreciation of his services to the 
college for sixteen years as dean. Dr. Brown 
has been at New York University for nearly 
forty-two years as student, teacher and ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. JAcos GouLD ScuuRMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University and later ambassa- 
dor to Germany, addressed the Chieago alumni 
of the university at a dinner given in his honor 
on April 13. 


Dr. WituiaM F. BuackMaAn, formerly presi- 
dent of Rollins College, at Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, has been elected president emeritus by the 
board of trustees of that institution. He be- 
came president in 1902 and served for thirteen 
years, retiring at that time on aecount of ill 
health. 


Dr. ERNEST HERMANN, director of the Sar- 
gent School of Physical Education of Boston 
University, was elected a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association at a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia in recognition “of dis- 
tinguished service rendered our profession.” 


Dr. Hans Kuratu, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of German 
at Brown University for the academic year 1932- 

Dr. Henry Cremer, head of the School of 
Edueation of Rider College, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, will be visiting professor of educational 
psychology during the summer session of the 
University of Porto Rico. 


UNDER a special grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, Mr. George E. Downing, of Har- 
vard University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of art at Brown University for the 
academic year 1932-33. Mr. Downing’s course 
is entitled “An Art Survey of European Cul- 
ture.” 

Proressor GrorGE F. Bateman has been 
placed in charge of the Schools of Engineering 
of Cooper Union with the title of acting dean. 
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Professor Bateman replaces Dean Francis M. 
Hartmann, who died recently after thirty years’ 
service on the engineering faculty. Assistant 
Professor Norman L. Towle has been given 
charge of the department of electrical engineer- 
ing, with the rank of full professor. 

At Wesleyan University, Dr. John W. Spaeth 
has been advanced to a full professorship in the 
classics and Dr. P. A. Reynolds has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship in philoso- 
phy. 


DELABARRE, who has been 


Dr. EpmMunp B. 
professor of psychology at Brown University 


since 1596, will retire at the end of the academic 
year. 

Proressor AMBROSE W. VERNON, head of 
the department of biography at Dartmouth Col- 
lege since 1924, has presented his resignation to 
the Board of Trustees. 

ProFESSOR Pitman B. Porter, of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Wisconsin for the last twelve years, will resign 
at the end of the academic year to carry out re- 
search work at Geneva, Switzerland, on inter- 
national relations, with particular emphasis on 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. Artuur D. ARNOLD, principal of the 
Passaic, New Jersey, High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools for a period of 
two years to sueceed Dr. Fred S. Shepherd. 
The salary has been placed at $7,000 a year. 


Mr. W. 
schools of Manhattan, Kansas, has arranged 
with the Manhattan Board of Education for a 
year’s leave of absence and will spend the year 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, doing 
work leading to a doctor’s degree. During Mr. 
Sheffer’s absence Principal F. V. Bergman, of 
Manhattan High School, will serve as acting 
superintendent. 


EK. SHEFFER, superintendent of the 


Mr. CLtypE A. Erwin has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Education 
Association; Mr. H. P. Harding has been elected 
vice-president. 

Dr. H. A. Brown, formerly president of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers College and now presi- 
dent of Illinois State Normal University, at Nor- 
mal, was elected president of the American As- 
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sociation of Teachers Colleges, at the recent an- 
nual meeting in Washington. 


Miss Miuprep LINCOLN, visiting lecturer in 
guidance and personnel at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been elected president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
for the ensuing year. 


Mr. C. W. Puasuey, president of South Da- 
kota State College, has aecepted an invitation 
from the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
W. J. Cooper, to serve as one of the advisers 
from South Dakota to the research staff of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 


Dr. Emit L. Larson, associate professor of 
education in the University of Arizona, has re 
cently been appointed by the State Board of 
Edueation to direct the work of revising the 
course of study for the elementary schools of 
the state. The State Board has designated three 
of its members—Dr. C. O. Case, state superin- 
tendent of schools; Superintendent C. K. Davis, 
Miami, and Superintendent D. M. Hibner, Ray 
—as a curriculum committee to cooperate with 
Dr. Larson. 


Dr. Water V. BrincHam, director of the 
Personnel Research Federation of New York, 
will administer individual and group tests to 
help students to estimate their natural char- 
acteristics and abilities, in an experiment in vo- 
cational or collegiate guidance for boys which 
will take place from August 13 to 17 at the 
Engineering Camp of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in northern New Jersey. 


Dr. Georce H. Cuasz, John E. Hudson pro- 
fessor of archeology and dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a trustee of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts to represent the 
university. 

Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, president of 
the University of the State of New York and 
New York State Commissioner of Education, 
will deliver on May 30 the commencement ad- 
dress at Goucher College. His subject will be 
“The Obligations of a College Education.” 


Mr. JosepH L. WHEELER, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, discussed “Books, 
Brains, Bricks and Boys” at a recent meeting of 
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the Baltimore Polytechnic Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hopart M. Cornina, superintendent of 
schools, Colorado Springs, will conduct a “Prac- 
ticum” at the summer school of the University 
of Denver. It is to be confined to school prin- 
cipals and assistants, and superintendents and 
their assistants, and will take up problems such 
as school building, relation of teacher and pupil, 
planning of diagnostic and remedial programs 
and economies in school administration. 


Av the annual conference of the Westchester 
County, New York, Teachers Association the 
speakers included Dean John W. Withers, of 
New York University; Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
of New York City, and Chancellor Charles W. 
Flint, of Syracuse University. The following 
officers were elected: Mr. H. Claude Hardy, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, White Plains, 
president; Mr. O. E. Huddle, Briarcliff, vice- 
president; Miss Ethel Wood, Thornwood, sec- 
retary, and Charles E. Benedict, Tarrytown, 


treasurer. 


Dr. Cart Leo MEES, president emeritus of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, died on April 20, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Mees was 
professor of physies in the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute from 1887, becoming president in 1895 
and retiring in 1919. 


Dr. RoLAND THAXTER, emeritus professor of 
eryptogamie botany at Harvard University, and 
honorary curator of the Farlow Herbarium, died 
on April 22 in his seventy-fourth year. 


death is announced of Charles Ford 
Langworthy, chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THE 


Dr. Langworthy was sixty-four years old. 


Mr. Jonn Asuuurst, librarian of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia for the past sixteen 
years, died on April 22 at the age of sixty-six 
years. Mr. Ashhurst was engaged for many 
years in cireulating literature among the blind 
and was a director of the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society and the Circulating Library 
for the Blind. 


Dr. Winuiam E. A. Siacut, professor of 
psychology and philosophy at Cornell College, 
died on March 27, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Dr. J. C. Guasnan, formerly inspector of 
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publie schools at Ottawa, died on March 14, at 
the age of eighty-eight years. 

Ar the general meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, on April 
21, 22 and 23, Dr. Paul Van Dyke, professor 
of modern European history at Princeton Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Human Washington.” 


THE twentieth convention of the American 
Association of College Registrars opened on 
April 19 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Pro- 
fessor E. J. Moulton, dean of the graduate 
school of Northwestern University, gave the ad- 
dress of weleome. Among those who spoke at 
the morning session were Professor I. L. Kan- 
del, Columbia University; Dr. W. S. Learned, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Professor H. H. Armsby, Missouri 
School of Mines, and R. M. West, University 
of Minnesota. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to sectional meetings. At the banquet on 
April 20 Professor George A. Works, dean of 
students and university examiner, spoke on the 
reorganization of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr. Joseph T. Singewald, Jr., professor of eco- 
nomie geology at the Johns Hopkins University, 
gave an illustrated lecture entitled “From Cape- 
town to Cairo by Automobile.” 

THE Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
made up of 183 teachers’ associations through- 
out the state with a membership of about 20,- 
000, held its annual meeting of delegates at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Building on 
April 18. The business meeting was followed 
by a luncheon at which the speakers included 
Mr. Edward R. Clarke, president of the federa- 
tion; Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of 
Bowdoin College; Dr. Payson Smith, state com- 
missioner of education; Miss Anna C. M. Til- 
linghast, commissioner of immigration at Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor of The 
Journal of Education. 


THE Association for Childhood Education 
will meet in Washington for its thirty-ninth 
convention from May 4 to 7. The Convention 
Committee is working out a program which it is 
believed will surpass the programs of the past 
in interest and educational value, on which will 
be speakers of nation-wide reputation. There 
will be an educational exhibit and ample oppor- 
tunity will be offered to visit class-rooms in all 
sections of the city in both public and private 
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schools, and arrangements will be made to fol- 
low up these observations by discussion. 
InpIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, will be host for the second an- 
nual Teacher-Training Conference, on May sixth 
and seventh. Dr. Shelton Phelps, dean of the 
Graduate School of George Peabody College for 
at Nashville, Tennessee, will be the 
conference speaker. Dr. Phelps will speak at 
three general sessions on Friday afternoon and 
evening, and on Saturday morning. In addi- 
tion, there will be a general session on Friday 
morning devoted to “A General Survey of Home 
Economies Conditions as Seen by the Itinerant 
Teacher,” and a general session on Saturday 
morning at which the movie, “America’s Teach- 
ers at Work,” which was made at the Los An- 
geles meeting of the National Education Asso- 
Group sessions will be 


Teachers 


ciation, will be shown. 
held on Friday morning, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning. The departments which 
will have meetings are commerce, education, En- 


glish, home economies, industrial arts, Latin, 


physical education, Romance languages, science 
and social studies. 

Tue nineteenth annual Conference on Edu- 
cational Measurements was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity on Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 
23, 1932. In accordance with the custom of the 
last eight years the School of- Education ar- 
ranged for a Conference on Elementary Super- 
vision in conjunction with the Measurements 
Conference. 

WE are informed by the National Education 
Association that, at the request of American 
friends, Dr. Max Zimpel, who spoke at the 
Minneapolis Convention, is arranging a hiking 
trip beginning on July 15 in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, and leading from there through the 
Rhone Mountains to the Thuringian Forest to 
Weimar and from there through the Harz Moun- 
tains to the valleys of the Ruhr and the Rhine. 
This is in keeping with the “Goethe-Jahr,” which 
is being celebrated in Germany during 1932. 
Those wishing further information may address 
Dr. Max Zimpel, Rektor der Hufnagel-Mittel- 
schule, Idsteinerstrasse 47, Frankfurt, a-M., 
Germany. 

Mrs. Prescott LAWRENCE has given $10,000 
to Harvard University to establish the Prescott 
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Lawrence Memorial Fund in memory of her 
husband on the fiftieth anniversary of his gradu. 
ation from Harvard College. 

A BEQUEST of $100,000 to the trustees of Yale 
University is made in the will of Margaret §, 
Bedell, of Catskill, New York. This bequest is 
in memory of her brother, the late Bradbury 
Bedell. Miss Bedell also bequeathed $5,000 m 
the University of Pennsylvania and $15,000 to 
the Society for Ethical Culture of New York. 


THROUGH a bequest from the late Colonel 
Austen Colgate, Colgate University is enabled 
to provide eighteen competitive scholarships for 
men who graduate in the upper one fifth of their 
secondary-school classes and who are eligible for 
admission. One quarter of the total scholarship 
is awarded each year after it is won, providing 
the student maintains a standing in the upper 
one fifth of his class. The university is offering 
for the first time for the coming year six teach- 
ing fellowships of the value of $1,200 each for 
graduates who will work toward the master’s 
degree for a period of two years. 


THE Virginia Legislature has accepted the of- 
fer of Judge John Barton Payne, president of 
the American Red Cross and a native Virginian, 
of a gift of $100,000 for the erection of a mu- 
seum to house art works owned by the state. 
Judge Payne’s offer is contingent on the raising 
of an additional $100,000 for the museum. In 
accepting the offer the legislature provided that 
in case no other suitable site was offered the 
museum is to be erected on the Soldiers Home 
property in Richmond. The governor and the 
art commission are authorized to accept the 
donation of a site, to receive contributions 
toward the additional $100,000, and to proceed 
with the erection of the museum when the nec- 
essary funds are in hand. 

THE Division of Publications of the National 
Education Association is sponsoring the second 
national high-school paper editorial project as 
a means of promoting the interpretation of edu- 
cation and the schools to students and the pub- 
lic. Editors of all high-school publications 
printing editorials are invited to submit some of 
the best editorials of the year on subjects relat- 
ing to education and the schools. 


Limitation of freshman enrolment to 30, 
seventy-five of whom are to be girls, and a total 
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enrolment in the four-year degree courses of not 
more than 850, has been announced for next 
year by the Massachusetts State College. Mr. 
Robert D. Hawley, secretary, stated that on 
recommendation of a special committee named 
by President Thatcher to study the enrolment 
problem, the board of trustees had adopted the 
restrictions in view of the large number of ap- 
plications for entrance in the four-year course 
and the impossibility, under existing appropria- 
tions, of accepting all qualified applicants. The 
limitation of girls was attributed to lack of 


suitable housing facilities. Enrolment for the 


four main classes last year was 756, an increase 
of 20 per cent., and indications are that the 


quota of 850 students for next year will be 
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filled. This will mean an increase of 35 per 
cent. in two years. 

Museum News reports that a new museum 
building constructed of conerete and designed 
to be proof against earthquakes has_ been 
erected at Corinth, Greece. It was designed by 
W. S. Thompson, of New York, and paid for 
with a $50,000 gift of an anonymous American 
donor. It contains reading, reception and map 
rooms in addition to the space for exhibits, 
which are to be made up of material excavated 
by the American School for Classical Studies at 
Old Corinth. The new building takes the place 
of a smaller one damaged by earthquake in 
1928. It will be operated by the Government of 


Greece. 


DISCUSSION 


SHALL WE TAX COLLEGE PROPERTY? 

In the early years of the nation any kind of 
education was at a premium. There were few 
men of great wealth and fewer still who would 
use their wealth to support schools. To en- 
courage education, each state, as it entered the 
union, made provisions to exempt from taxa- 
tion a part, or all, of the property of charitable 
institutions. Frequently schools and colleges 
received contracts which in later years proved 
more or less disadvantageous to the local com- 
munities as new situations arose. The early in- 
stitutions ealled on the local communities for 
little or no service. Oil lamps were used for 
artificial lighting, wells on the campus supplied 
the water, and sanitary sewerage systems re- 
ceived little or no attention. To-day, the com- 
munity which expects to retain a thriving school 
must look well to its pavements, its water and 
sewerage systems, milk supplies and dozens of 
other expensive services. 

Institutional expenses have soared to new 
high levels, as have community expenses. Al- 
though endowments have piled up, it seems that 
there is yet a dearth of funds. Presidents and 
boards of trustees spend lavishly on fine build- 
ings, stadia and athletic fields, yet they plead 
inability to pay taxes on them. The business 
of a college, or university, according to the late 
Charles W. Eliot, is to spend all it ean get on 
the educative process. Mr. Henry Pritchett, of 


the Carnegie Foundation, recently warned col- 
lege presidents that if colleges continue to pro- 
fessionalize their sports and entertainments, 
they may expect to be called on to help share 
the burden of government. 

To-day, we find a current of thought which 
takes issue with the doctrine of local tax exemp- 
tions on property of higher institutions of 
learning. This feeling, coming largely from 
business, has been intensified by the practice of 
these schools investing a large share of their en- 
dowment funds in property which competes 
with property held by business men. There are 
a number of cases where schools operate hotels, 
restaurants, pharmacies, groceries, farms, apart- 
ments and office buildings, as well as water 
works, laundries and small factories. Many 
states have enacted laws to tax such businesses, 
while others have been content to place the tax 
burden on the remaining property of the com- 
munity. A few states have passed strict pro- 
visions to remedy this injustice, only to have 
them set aside by the judgments of courts, or 
interpreted in a manner to nullify their inten- 
tions. 

The practice of some states of exempting the 
investment properties of schools has wrought 
havoe in local communities. For instance, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century the 
state of Tennessee gave the University of the 
South a charter which permitted it to possess 
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a thousand acres of land free from taxes, both 
local and state. The university in due course 
of time erected on a part of this land class- 
rooms, administration buildings, dormitories 
and other necessary edifices for the operation 
of an institution of learning, and divided the 
remainder of its holdings into lots upon which 
it either erected, or permitted others to erect, 
dwellings, business houses, hotels, et cetera, to 
the 300. leased for 
periods ranging from 1 to 33 
Suit was 


number of These were 


years, many 
carrying renewal options. entered 
against the university on the ground that the 
state constitution did not contemplate such 
wholesale tax exemptions. The courts held in 
favor of the school, and the village of Sewanee 
was left to work out its own salvation. (Uni- 
versity of the South v. Skidmore, 87 Tenn. 155, 
9S. W. 892.) 

Another ease at hand is that of Berea Col- 
lege, of Berea, Kentucky. This college has in- 
vested a large part of its wealth in local prop- 
It owns many business houses and oper- 
ates many businesses. It is in the hotel busi- 
ness, the city water business, the city light 
business, the laundry business, and owns and 


erty. 


rents a large number of dwellings, as well as 
thousands of acres of land. The laws of the 
state of Kentucky exempt such property from 
taxes as long as the income from same is used 
for educational purposes. (Commonwealth v. 
Berea College, 149 Ky. 95, 147 S. W. 929.) As 
a result, a comparatively wealthy village finds 
it difficult to and maintain in an 
efficient manner its own enterprises, such as 
public schools, proper fire protection and street 
paving, without a subsidy from the college. 

If such exemptions applied only to localities 
in which the institutions live, their evil effects 
would be somewhat limited to persons who re- 
ceive some compensatory advantages. But they 
are of a wider range. In Trustees of Kentucky 
Female Orphan School v. City of Louisville 
(100 Ky. 470, 36 S. W. 921), the school, a 
private institution, sought relief from paying 
city taxes on property which it holds in Louis- 
ville as an investment. The school is located 
at Midway, a village some one hundred miles 
distant from Louisville. In rendering the de- 
cision, the highest court of the state said in 
part: “An exemption of an educational institu- 


operate 
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tion from taxation will include property held 
by it for rent, the income of which is used for 
the work of the institution, unless there are 
qualifying words which show, or tend to show, 
that only property used by the institution, or 
connected with it, is to be exempted.” And 
this same doctrine was upheld in the Town of 
New Haven v. Trustees Sheffield Scientific 
School (59 Conn. 163, 22 Atl. 156.), when the 
court ruled that an exemption from taxation 
of the property of a college so used for the 
promotion of science exempts property so in- 
vested as to produce an income which is used 
for the purposes of the college. 

The city of Nashville, Tennessee, is the home 
of eighteen or twenty private institutions of 
learning of varying grades, some of which 
possess large local real estate holdings. As 
such property in that had been tax 
exempt, even when it entered into competition 
with taxed enterprises, the state legislature of 
1899 attempted to remedy this weakness of the 
tax exemption clause by adding a provision that 
all property belonging to educational and 
charitable institutions, used in secular business 


state 


competing with a like business having paid 


taxes, should be non-tax-exempt. (Acts of 
Tenn. 1899, p. 1084, Ch. 435, section 2, sub- 
section 2.) But an effort on the part of the 
city of Nashville to collect taxes from Vander- 
bilt under the provision resulted in a peculiar 
interpretation of the law by the highest court 


in the state. Said the court: 


... it is not necessary for the property to be 
physically used for religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional purposes, that is to say actually occupied, 
but that if the income and profits derived from 
such property are applied exclusively to the pur- 
poses aforesaid, the property is entitled to im- 
munity from taxation. 


The learned judges who in previous cases 
had rendered their decisions according to “the 
intention of the law,” now reverted to an un- 
usual type of logie to overcome the intention 
of the law. The decision further read: 


... it is obvious that two things must concur 
before the property of an educational institution 
ean be taxed: (1) It must be used in secular busi- 
ness; and (2) it must come in competition with 4 
like business that pays taxes to the state. 
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. no owner of property is taxed, or can be 
taxed, on the mere act of renting out his own 
property, and hence when an educational institu- 
tion rents out its own property, it does not come 
n contact with a like business that pays taxes. 
. renting out corporate property owned by the 
institution is not the persuit of business, and the 
property is not taxable because its income is de- 
voted to educational purposes.’’ 


Of course the court overlooked the fact that 
an individual, or a corporation, is not taxed 
for renting out his property, but is taxed be- 
cause he has rentable property. 

Previous to the Vanderbilt decision the high- 
est tribunal of the state had rendered in favor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
a similar ease. (Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South v. Hinton, County Trustee, 92 Tenn. 188, 
21S. W. 321.) A publishing house in Nash- 
ville, incorporated as an arm of the church for 
the manufacture and distribution of books dis- 
seminating knowledge of a religious nature, 
used its profits for the benefit of superannuated 
preachers. A part of the volume of business 
done was derived from what was termed by 
the defense as seeular work—printing secular 
books, handbills, letter-heads and other job 
work. The court held that the publishing con- 
cern was a charitable and religious institution, 
devoting its income to charitable causes, and, 
therefore, exempt from taxes. 

Cambridge has a special contract with Har- 
vard University relative to the taxing of the 
university’s property. Without such an agree- 
ment Cambridge found it difficult to balance 
her budget. 

Securities held by schools and other charitable 
institutions are tax exempt in most of the 
Many states, however, do not exempt 
real property unless such is used for campus 
and college building purposes. This is a much 
fairer practice, for it permits the local gov- 
ernmental unit to collect taxes for its proper 
The tax exemption clause of the 
Ohio law has been interpreted so that if only 
a fraction of a building owned by a charitable 
institution produces an income, the fraction 
must bear its part of the tax burden. (Cin- 
cinnati College v. State, 19 Ohio 111.) 

Kenyon College (Ohio) constructed a pump- 
ing station to supply water for college pur- 


states. 


functions. 
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poses. In addition to this service, the station 
supplied water to a few citizens, for which 
the college received about $200 a year. The 
court held that the college was justified in in- 
stalling a water system for its own use, and that 
such a plant should not be taxed if it supplied 
only institutional needs, but when the plant 
was used to supply water to citizens, a pro- 
portionate part of the plant was subject to 
taxation, “so long as it continues to supply 
water to those other than the college.” (Kenyon 
College v. Schnebly, 12 O. C. C. (n. s.) 1, 21 
O. C. D. 150.) There are at least a half dozen 
cases in Ohio decided on this principle. 

There are many disadvantages in the prac- 
tice of exempting from local taxes, college en- 
dowment funds invested in real property. It 
not infrequently pauperizes the many services 
which the local governments should render, and 
forces them to accept subventions. These sub- 
ventions too often make “eat’s paws” of the 
local leaders and thus establish a sort of col- 


lege oligarchy. 
The chief economic disadvantages of such 
exemptions have been ably set forth in the dis- 


senting opinion in the ease of the Trustees of 
Kentucky Female Orphan School v. City of 
Louisville cited above. According to the dis- 
senting judge: 


Such immunity would lead not only to manifold 
injustices in the manner of placing burdens upon 
the other property in a community, but would lead 
corporations conducting such institutions to select, 
for the purpose of investment, those cities and 
towns which had the higher tax rates, in order to 
benefit by the advantages thereby given in com- 
petition for tenants. For, just in proportion as the 
surrounding property is subjected to a greater tax, 
is a greater bonus given the corporations which 
own the exempted property, a part of which bonus 
they can afford to give in the shape of reduction 
of rent whereby to entice tenants away from the 
owners of surrounding property. Just in propor- 
tion to the increase of the exempted property held 
by such corporations in a city or town, must the 
tax rate become higher, and the inducement 
greater to such corporations to invest their sur- 
pluses there. And this leads to further injustice. 
The tenants of such corporations, induced to be- 
come such by a reduction of rent, are thereby 
enabled to undersell their neighbors, who are com- 
pelled to contribute their just proportion toward 
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bearing the burdens of taxation placed upon the 


property they occupy. 


In the case of Dartmouth College an entire 
township was exempted from “public taxation.” 
A large part of this land was divided into lots 
and sold. The buyers of the lots built on them, 
and the town of Wheelock was born. The prop- 
erty holders claimed immunity to local taxation 
because they had bought exempted land. (Mor- 
gan v. Cree, 46 Vt. 773, 14 Am. Rep. 640.) 
The court held that the phrase “public taxes” 
referred to state taxes and not to local taxes. 
Had the decision been otherwise the burden of 
local government would have fallen entirely 
on personal property. Yet in a similar case in 
New Orleans, an opposite decision was ren- 
dered. (Le Frane v. City of New Orleans, 27 
La. Ann. 188.) 

When a court has once set a precedent in a 
tax exemption case it is pretty hard to change 
its view in future cases, even with new laws, 
as witness the Vanderbilt case in Tennessee. 
Then, there is always the danger of broadening 
the meaning the descriptive terms, charitable, 
religious and educational. The Kentucky court 
of appeals once held that a gymnastic associa- 
tion was an educational institution. (German 
Gymnastie Association v. City of Louisville, 117 
Ky. 958, 80 S. W. 201.) 

In Illinois, a Greek letter fraternity, whose 
members were students of the University of 
Chicago, owned a large fraternity house. The 
courts declared the fraternity an educational in- 
stitution, and its property exempt from taxation. 
(People v. Omega Chapter of Phi Upsilon, 335 
Ill. 317, 167 N. E. 16.) 

Higher education has been considered a prime 
obligation of the state. On this basis the states 
have exempted property actually used by col- 
leges from local and state taxes. This the local 
district has not resented. But many states have 
extended the exemption to cover any property 
owned by colleges the income from which is 
used to support the work of the colleges. This 
practice has sometimes brought poverty to local 
governmental institutions. Justice demands 
that real property bear its share of local gov- 
ernmental expenses, no matter who owns it, as 
long as the basis of local taxation is real prop- 


erty. This is true, even if the property is 
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owned by the state. The writer has in mind 
a case where a wealthy coal operator donated 
the surface rights of a large tract of land, some 
20,000 acres, to a state university. As a result 
the local government was deprived of the taxes 
thereon, and the remainder of the property felt 
the burden keenly. 
Jay L. CHAMBERS 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, 
New ConcorD, OHIO 


STUDENTS IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

I aM moved to comment briefly upon Dr. B. 
W. Kunkel’s article, “The Representation of the 
College in Graduate and Professional Schools,” 
in the March 12 issue. 

If the first step in the compilation of sta- 
tistics is questionable, then, obviously, the find- 
ings are rather futile. The first step in this 
present compilation is the selection of an arbi- 
trary group of graduate schools. Whether this 
selection was made up by the author, or taken 
from some list, its arbitrariness, in view of the 
nature of the findings, is patent. Students, in 
general, go to schools, both undergraduate and 
graduate, in their vicinity. It may be that the 
graduate school selected is not one that has ever 
come under the purview of the pundits, but 
graduate school it may be nevertheless; and we 
all know that the ambitious young student will 
get ahead or not get ahead largely upon his own 
native qualities, regardless of the school of his 
origin or of his graduate study. 

Hence, on the face of things, it follows auto- 
matieally that, if, for example, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, only one of its three outstanding 
graduate schools is selected, then the other two 
will make a poor showing. Also it follows that 
those small schools near the chosen graduate 
school will have an advantage over their fellows, 
who happen to be near one of the unselected 
graduate schools, and which, most naturally, 
send most of their graduates to the nearest 
graduate school. 

Let me select just one other point, because of 
its apparent significance. The author says, “It 
is obvious that, as a group, the independent 
colleges making no attempt to conduct a grad- 
uate school do not send as many of their alumni 
to graduate schools as do the larger institutions 
with affiliated graduate schools.” 
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Of course not, on the basis of these arbi- 


trarily chosen figures. One can readily reach 
that conclusion without indulging in sheets of 


statistics. These small schools have to send 
their graduates away from home, and they do 
in large measure, but, unless they are near one 
of the selected graduate schools, they are out 
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of luck. The “large institutions with affiliated 
graduate schools” naturally take very many of 
their own graduates, and, ergo, they lead the 
parade. 
L. P. Sree, 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, Dean 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A SEMINAR ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

A SEMINAR on Far Eastern studies will be held 
this summer at Harvard University under the 
auspices of Harvard-Yenching Institute, the 
Society for the Promotion of Japanese Studies, 
and the committees on the Promotion of Chinese 
Studies and on Japanese Studies of the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies. 

From this beginning, it is hoped, a wide- 
spread movement to improve instruction in this 
field in American colleges and universities will 
develop. Failure alike among scholars and the 
public to understand the Oriental view-point, as 
illustrated by the Sino-Japanese difficulties, is 
attributed largely to the inadequate training of 
American teachers. 

The aim of the seminar is to bring together 
for the six weeks of the summer session of Har- 
vard University a group of trained and mature 
scholars who, although their major training has 
been in other fields, find it necessary or desir- 
able to offer instruction in the Far Eastern 
civilizations, either by teaching courses devoted 
to them or by introducing into general courses 
in history, philosophy, and the fine arts, appro- 
priate consideration of the Far Eastern phases 
of those disciplines. 

The group will meet daily, excepting Satur- 
day, for general directed round-table discussion 
under the leadership of eminent specialists in 
Far Eastern studies, and in smaller groups for 
the consideration of specific problems. The dis- 
cussions will attempt in some measure to pro- 
vide the necessary background usually lacking 
when, for instance, a professor of medieval 
English history endeavors to give a course in 
Far Eastern history. 

They will supplement factual information 
with consideration of bibliography, tools of re- 


search and instruction, criteria for differentiat- 
ing fact and opinion, status of present-day 
research in the fundamental problems, organi- 
zation of Far Eastern studies and repositories 
of information concerning them, and similar 
topies. 

Arrangements will be made for special in- 
struetion in the Chinese and Japanese languages 
specifically designed to meet the needs of the 
scholars who attend. Plans are now in progress 
for special exhibitions at the museums in and 
near Boston and of private collections of Far 
Eastern materials. 

A considerable number of special lectures, 
many of which will be held in the evening and 
will be open to the public, will be offered by 
authorities in Far Eastern subjects. It is pos- 
sible, too, that conferences will be held on the 
promotion of Far Eastern studies, which will 
bring to Cambridge most of the scholars engaged 
in those studies at that time in America. 

Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Division of 
Chinese and Japanese Literature, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed professor of history and director of 
the seminar. Lucius C. Porter, professor of 
philosophy in Yenching University and visiting 
professor at Harvard University, will be pro- 
fessor of philosophy. Langdon Warner, fellow 
of the Fogg Art Museum for research in Asia 
and lecturer in the fine arts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will be professor of Oriental art. 

There will be an especially designed course in 
the Chinese and Japanese languages by James 
F. Ware and Hideo Kishimoto, both of Harvard. 
Special lectures will be given by many leading 
scholars, including: 

Edward Sapir, Yale University, on linguistics 
and phonetics; Kojiro Tomita and Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
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on oriental art; Ryusaku Tsunoda, Columbia 
University, on Japanese civilization; Roland B. 
Dixon, Harvard University, on anthropology; 
George P. Cressey, Syracuse University, on 
geography; Esson M. Gale, University of Cali- 
fornia, on early economic history; Lewis 
Hodous, Hartford Seminary, on Buddhism; G. 
Nye Steiger, Simmons College; Charles S. Gard- 
ner, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

George H. Chase, of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, has been named chairman of the com- 


mittee of direction of the seminar. Other mem- 


bers are: Fletcher S. Brockman, New York City; 
Kenneth S. 


Latourette, Yale University; Mor- 





INTERNATIONAL MATERNAL AND 
CHILD WELFARE 

WHILE great difficulty would attend the task 
of laying down a system of rules for maternal 
and child care which would be equally valid in 
all countries, there are certain general principles 
which hold good everywhere and which can form 
the basis of a health service without regard to 
climate or customs of the country. It is on such 
broad principles that the health organization of 
the League of Nations has founded its report 
on maternal welfare and the hygiene of infants 
and children of pre-school age.t The material 
which forms the report is based on an analysis 
of the experience obtained in different countries, 
and on studies made by various members of the 
committee appointed to carry out this task. 

The report is divided into three sections, un- 
der the headings of maternal welfare, infant 
welfare, and the health of the pre-school child, 
and in each section the special dangers encoun- 
tered by those persons in the group are dis- 
cussed before the suggestions for preventive 
measures are set out. The section on the health 
of the pre-school child seems to us to be particu- 
larly interesting, since in this country little pro- 
vision is made for the care of the child between 
2 and 5 years of age, with the result that chil- 
dren admitted to the infants’ departments of 
elementary schools have been described as “dam- 


aged goods.” The same lack is apparent in 


1 Allen and Unwin (League of Nations Publi- 
cation Department), 40, Museum Street, London, 


WeAAds 


(2s.) 
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timer Graves, American Council of Learned 
Societies, Washington, D. C. 

The seminar, though directed by an indepen. 
dent committee, will be an integral part of the 
summer session of Harvard University, and its 
members will be entitled to all the privileges of 


residence. Its size will be restricted so as to 


assure all the benefits that arise from the con- 
centrated study of particular problems by a 
small group. 

Financial aid for twenty seminar students of 
$125 each will be provided. Applications for 
this assistance should be made to the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 





other countries, and indeed in one direction they 
are even less fortunate than ourselves, since else- 
where school attendance commonly becomes 
compulsory at the age of 6 instead of 5. Sta- 
tisties for the pre-school period are generally 
incomplete. The morbidity is only known from 
the few infectious diseases which are notifiable, 
and mortality statistics are often misleading 
owing to individual variations in certification— 
deaths following complications of measles, for 
example, may be certified as due to broncho- 
pneumonia only. 

The pre-school period is a particularly critical 
one for the child, since it is at this time that he 
is most likely to encounter and contract the 
acute infectious fevers. The committee notes in 
its report that mortality in the pre-school age 
is still, after mortality in the first year, the 
highest reeorded up to the age of 45 or even 50, 
and this appears to hold for all the countries 
investigated. Great emphasis is laid on the im- 
portance of preventive measures, the most ef- 
fective of which depend on systematic and regu- 
lar supervision of the health of the child until 
he comes under the care of the school doctor. 
Propaganda and education are necessary to 
make parents realize the importance of such 
supervision once the anxious early months of 
life are successfully accomplished, but the in- 
creasing attendance at ante-natal clinics and in- 
fant welfare eenters is an indication of the re- 
sults which may be achieved by education of this 
kind. The writers of the report consider that 
supervision of the pre-school child should be ex- 
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ercised from centers under the same organiza- 
tion as infant welfare centers. No scheme is set 
out proposing the inclusion of the family doctor 
as the supervisor of the pre-school child; this 
seems to us to be an omission worthy of fresh 
consideration. A reference is made in the final 
paragraph of the report to the allotment of 
work and the relations of the social services to 
the medieal profession, but only to the extent of 
suggesting special inquiries into these relations 
with a view to utilizing as wisely as possible the 
human and material resources available. The 
role of the general practitioner in the care of 
the pre-school child is one which might well be 
developed at less expense than would be in- 
curred by a wide extension of public health ma- 
chinery. 

The value of day nurseries, nursery schools, 
and nursery classes is well recognized by the 
committee, but it feels that the dangers of epi- 
demic infection in such gatherings of children 
must not be regarded lightly. Where the accom- 
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modation is unequal to the demands made upon 
it—and that is everywhere at the present time— 
those responsible are warned to resist the temp- 
tation to admit a greater number of children 
than the institution is designed to hold. The 
committee thinks it desirable that all children 
should be submitted to anti-diphtheritie vaccina- 
tion between the ages of 1 and 2, and suggests 
that free vaccination might usefully be given 
once a year by all local authorities. The ap- 
pearance of measles in a day nursery, residen- 
tial institution, or hospital ward should be fol- 
lowed immediately by inoculation of all the 
children present with convalescent serum. 

The report throughout is informative, and the 
proposals made are practical and suggestive. 
The committee lays great stress on the impor- 
tance of co-ordination between the various 
publie, voluntary and professional interests con- 
cerned, to secure economy of effort and to pre- 
vent overlapping.—The British Medical Jour- 
nal. 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE JOINT OFFICE OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 
THE time of the twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Council and the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Association is fixed for the week 
beginning the ninth of January, 1933. The 
meeting is to be at Atlantic City, with the 

Chelsea Hotel as headquarters. 

The Smaller College Study: One hundred and 
twenty-seven colleges are now participating in 
this study being carried on under the direction 
of Archie M. Palmer. All these colleges enroll 
less than 700 students. 

The study is covering the following areas: 
(1) Edueational policy, (2) organization and 
administration, (3) personnel, (4) student sup- 
ply and alumni, (5) instructional facilities and 
technique, (6) physical plant, (7) financial 
situation and needs, and (8) such selected areas 
as student life, religious life, personnel guidance, 
extra-curriculum activities, enrolment trends 
and special activities. 

Through the use of a series of brief sched- 


ules specific data have already been gathered, 
(1) on the aims and objectives of the college, 
(2) on the board of control, (3) on the internal 
administration of the college, (4) on the faculty 
organization, (5) on the recognition of the worth 
and services of the college, (6) on the contribu- 
tions of the college to the community, (7) on the 
curriculum and instructional facilities, and (8) 
on the student body. There remains yet to be 
obtained certain information on the physical 
plant and on the financial and fiduciary prac- 
tices. 

Special Intensive Studies: In connection with 
the smaller college study, special intensive 
studies are being made of various phases of 
groups of colleges located in different states 
throughout the Union. This work is being done 
under the direction of Robert L. Kelly. 

Included in these special studies are Piedmont 
College, Georgia, eight Friends Colleges, eight 
other colleges located in the same eight states, 
and about the same number of colleges related 
to the Church of the Brethren. 

Graduate Fellows of the A. A. C.: A special 
feature of the general and intensive studies re- 
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ferred to above of the small colleges is the par- 
ticipation of a group of candidates for the doc- 
torate registered in various universities—Colum- 
bia, New York, Oklahoma, Yale, Geneva, ete. 
Other graduate schools throughout the country 
are planning to cooperate with the association in 
special studies of this sort. 

The Music Study: The Carnegie Corporation 
has made an appropriation of $25,000 to the 
association to make possible a study of general 
The director of 
The 
members of the sponsoring are: 
President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, 
chairman, Dean H. L. Butler, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Professor G. S. Dickinson, Vassar Col- 
lege, Dr. John Erskine, Juilliard School of 
Music, Director Howard Hanson, Eastman 
School of Music, The University of Rochester, 
Professor Walter E. Hartley, Occidental Col- 
lege, Dean Ernest Hutcheson, Juilliard Graduate 
School, Dr. W. S. Learned, The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for Advancement of Teaching, Professor 
Douglas Moore, Columbia University, Dean 
James B. Munn, New York University, President 
Garfield B. Oxnam, DePauw University, Presi- 
dent Robert P. Pell, Converse College, Mr. 
Myron C. Taylor, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Secretary Burnet C. Tuthill, National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, Professor Paul J. 
Weaver, Cornell University, Professor Karl 
Young, Yale University, President F. C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College, ex officio, Robert L. Kelly, 
ex officio, Archie M. Palmer, secretary. 

The Comprehensive Examination Study: Dr. 
E. S. Jones has just completed a tour of the 
Northwest and Pacific states in connection with 
the comprehensive examination study which has 
now been in process for several months. A 
special report by Dr. Jones for the first six 
months is published in the Association Bulletin 
for May. The General Education Board con- 
tributed $25,000 for this study. 

Architecture and Fine Arts Booklets: As a 
result of an appropriation by the Carnegie 


music courses in the colleges. 
this study has not yet been announced. 
committee 


Corporation, Mr. Larson, of the association’s 
Commission on College Architecture and In- 
struction in the Fine Arts, and Mr. Palmer, 
the associate secretary, are preparing material 
for two booklets, one to cover the field of re- 
cent architectural construction and the other re- 
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cent developments in the teaching of the fine 
arts. 

Committee on Classification of Colleges: The 
committee of the association on the classification 
of colleges, consisting of Dean Raymond Wal. 
ters, of Swarthmore College, Chancellor Samue| 
P. Capen of the University of Buffalo, and Dr, 
F. J. Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, in conjunction with the headquar- 
ters office of the association is now engaged jn 
making a tentative classification of colleges and 
universities of the United States. This classif- 
cation is not being made with the view of setting 
standards but merely for purposes of adequate 
future compilation of statistical data, and it is 
expected that when perfected it will be adopted 
by the U. S. Office of Education and other 
agencies collecting statistical data regarding the 
colleges. 

Federal Revenue Bill: Protests are coming 
from the colleges all over the country because 
of the suggested changes in the new Federal 
Revenue Bill which it is believed will work an 
unusual hardship upon colleges and other 
charitable objectives. The opinion is expressed 
by high legal authority that under the new bill 
recently passed by the House, a residuary chari- 
table bequest would be subject to the payment of 
the inheritance taxes of the entire estate, which 
would of course largely reduce the bequest to 
the assured. Proposed Section 807 is an attempt 
to reinsert the bunglesome amendment of 1924, 
repealed in 1926, and if for no other reason 
taxpayers and their counsel are entitled to be 
relieved of the useless expenditure of valued 
time in attempting to work out algebraic 
formulas in taxation. 

Architectural Advisory Service: The associa- 
tion office now has an extensive layout of plans 
and costs of recently constructed college build- 
ings. Not only is this service being used by the 
college officials, but also through contacts which 
have been made by Mr. Larson, architects are 
consulting the association’s files when contem- 
plating new buildings. 

Financial and Fiduciary Service to the Col- 
leges: Dr. A. W. Anthony, the chairman of the 
association’s Commission on Permanent and 
Trust Funds, will direct a financial and fiduciary 
service with special reference to the needs of 


colleges. The plan is as follows: 














9 9 
Aprit 30, 1932 


(1) The chairman of the commission will main- 
tain an office at headquarters, t.e., 111 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and, with stenographic assistance 
there, will undertake to answer every form of in- 
quiry relating to financial and fiduciary matters, 
by at least making known sources of information 
among specialists of every kind, if the information 
is not at hand in the office. The chairman will be 
in this office at stated intervals. 

(2) A forward-looking program for each college 
should be encouraged, based upon and following 
up, the reports of 63 colleges, reported in the 
Bulletin of November, 1930, pp. 367-418. This 
means efforts to have every college plan its pro- 
gram in advance. 

(3) Reports from institutions which have stood 
the stress of the financial depression well should 
be assembled and published (with permission of 
the institution in each case). These reports should 
illustrate conditions such as: (a) Increase of in- 
come from investments—the kinds of securities 
held; (b) Practical maintenance of income; (c) 
Increase of tuition, offsetting loss of income; 
(d) Increase of gifts, offsetting loss of income; 
(e) Balancing the budget by economies in ad- 
ministration; (f) Increment of capital by judi- 
cious exchange of investments; (g) Outstanding 
experiences with Trust Companies as managers of 
funds; (h) Conspicuous instances of gains by rea- 
son of reduced costs, e.g., in building. 

(4) The publication of these statements and the 
exchange of ideas involved will easily develop into 
a continuing forum of discussion and stimulation. 

(5) Material would be assembled for presenta- 
tion at the annual meeting showing important 
features in the whole field. 


Council Committees: The College Committee 
of the Council, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
W. F. Quillian, General Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Education, Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, South, and the University 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
George R. Baker, Associate Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, are projecting especially compre- 
hensive programs of work. The University 
Secretary, Mr. Leach, has submitted reports of 
recent visits to the Universities of Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Kansas State College, where 
the constituent Boards have successful work. 

Compensations of the Depression: Some of 
the compensations mentioned below were sug- 
gested by members of the executive committee 
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of the association and some others by member 


college presidents who have written in from 


different sections of the country. 


(1) There is a distinctly greater intellectual 
interest being shown by students with less atten- 
tion to the side shows on the college campus. 

(2) Colleges generally, and especially those 
which are located in or near large centers of popu- 
lation, are having a larger enrolment of day stu- 
dents than heretofore. In not a few cases colleges, 
from whose immediate field a good many students 
have usually gone to other institutions, particu- 
larly in the East, are also having an increased 
enrolment. 

(3) There is a tendency on the part of many 
colleges—because of and under the excuse of pres- 
ent conditions—to cut out a good many of the 
frills and to reduce their curriculum offerings to 
the more necessary and more cultural subjects. 
Colleges are discovering that they can proceed 
with their educational program without loss of 
effectiveness and indeed frequently with great gain, 
with fewer departments, fewer courses, fewer 
small classes and less expenditure for administra- 
tion. In the effort to concentrate work upon the 
educational program the increased intellectual 
interest of the students is being capitalized and 
students are profiting accordingly as they are 
thrown more upon their own initiative and are 
allowed to develop their own resourcefulness, All 
colleges are watching their expenditures more 
closely than usual and are finding that it is quite 
possible to cut down their budgets to a consider- 
able extent without loss of educational effective- 
ness. 

(4) Colleges depending largely upon tuition for 
their resources find themselves in better relative 
condition financially than those colleges whose in- 
come has usually been drawn very largely from 
invested funds. 

(5) While some colleges are reporting reductions 
in the number of the staff the result may even- 
tually mean better salaries for those who remain 
connected with the institution. 

(6) An increase in the number of applicants for 
admission for next year, as compared with the 
situation at this time a year ago, is reported from 
numerous sections of the country. 

(7) A greater proportion of the students both 
in college and applying for admission for next year 
indicate the need of financial assistance, all of 
which points in the direction of greater apprecia- 
tion of the services which the colleges render. 

(8) Extraordinary efforts are being exerted by 
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alumni groups, students, faculties and others to 
provide funds for students who are in dire straits 
because of economic situation. The time is oppor- 
tune for appeals for scholarship and loan aid for 
worthy students. 

(9) There is an unexpected optimism on the 
part of college administrators and their friends. 
They have not lost faith in their institutions or in 


their work. The following sample comment illus- 
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trates the stuff of which college presidents are 
made: ‘‘The economic conditions in our state are 
extremely bad. We have had in succession in the 
last four years a most destructive flood, a great 
drought, bank failures and the depression. This 
leaves the purchasing power in our state very low, 
The college itself, however, is getting along quite 


well.’’ 
Rosert L. Ketiy 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MATHEMATICS 

THE thirteenth annual meeting of The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematies was 
held at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 
The following papers were presented: “Cur- 
riculum Adjustments,” by Mr. William C. 
Myers, Washington, D. C.; “A Comparative 
Study of the Teaching of Mathematics in the 
United States and Germany,” by Professor 
William D. Reeve, New York City; “Improving 
America’s Mathematies,’ by Mr. Harry C. 
Barber, Exeter, New Hampshire; “What do 
We Owe to the Brighter Pupil,” by Miss Beulah 
I. Shoesmith, Chicago, Illinois; “Regents’ and 
College Entrance Board Examinations in Mathe- 
matics,” by Professor W. S. Schlauch, New 
York City; “What Mathematics Means to the 
World,” by Professor E. R. Hedrick, University 
of California at Los Angeles. All of the above 
papers will appear in forthcoming issues of 
The Mathematics Teacher. 

Three new standing committees were estab- 
lished: (1) Committee on Individual Differ- 
ences; (2) Committee on Geometry; (3) Com- 
mittee on Policy, which is to formulate a body 


of first principles that should govern the teach- 
ing of secondary mathematics. The Committee 
on Cooperation with Official Examining Boards 
was continued for another year as well as the 
Committee on Handbook in Mathematics. 

The results of the annual election are as fol- 
lows: President—Mr. William Betz, specialist 
in mathematies, Rochester, New York; Second 
Vice-President—Mary A. Potter, supervisor of 
mathematics, Racine, Wisconsin; Directors— 
Mrs. Elsie P. Johnson, High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois; Mr. John P. Everett, State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. Raleigh 
Schorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, which had a very modest beginning in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1920, when ap- 
proximately seventy-five charter members cre- 
ated the organization, has now grown to a 
membership of nearly six thousand, representing 
every state in the union and many foreign 


countries. EpwIin W. ScureIser, 


Secretary 
State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Macoms, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHANGE AND CONSTANCY IN GROUP 
TEST 1.Q:S 

THE teachers and administrators who use 
mental ages and intelligence quotients obtained 
from group tests of general mental ability are 
often disturbed because large differences appear 
where two or more tests are given to the same 
pupil. These differences occur not only when 
the testing is done at widely different times, but 
also when the interval is as short as a month 


or a week. The study which this paper reports 
was undertaken with the object of discovering 
something about the nature, extent and signifi- 
cance of the group test I.Q. changes under 
ordinary school conditions. 

The 154 children used as subjects for this 
study were those who in 1931-32 were regular 
seventh grade pupils at Reading, Massachusetts. 
They had all been in Reading schools from the 
third grade on, and most of them had spent all 
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TABLE I 
I.Q. CHANGES OF 154 PuPILs IN THREE Group TESTS 








5-9 


Total changes 11 





their school lives in this system. Group intel- 
lizence tests had been given to these children 
when they were in the third, fourth, and sixth 
erades. The tests used in these grades were 
Otis Primary, National A, and Terman A, 
respectively, and all tests were given and scored 
by one of the writers (Wadleigh). Because of 
absences at the time of testing and the accelera- 
tion of some superior pupils, not all of the 154 
subjects had taken three tests. 

For the study of the I.Q. change, all possible 
differences between the various I.Q.’s of each 
pupil were computed. If the child had taken 
only two tests there was, of course, only one 
difference. When three tests had been taken, 
however, there were available three differences; 
namely, the differences between the first and 
second, the first and third, and the second and 
third I.Q.’s. In all, 390 I.Q. differences were 
obtained from the tests of the 154 pupils. 

In Table I are presented distributions of the 
changes in I.Q. Only 11 cases showed abso- 
lutely no difference; while there were 159 gains 
and 220 losses on the later tests. The percent- 
age of changes of 10 points or more was 36.9, 
and 31.3 per cent. changed less than 5 points. 

The medians and quartiles of the distribu- 
tions are shown in Table II. The gains and 
losses are apparently about equal in average 
amount, in spite of a considerable difference in 
number. The main interest of the reader will 
lie in the total changes summarized in the last 
line of the table. The median 7.29 means that 
approximately half the changes were less than 
7 points, and slightly more than half the changes 
were greater than this amount. A quarter of 
the differences were insignificant, being not over 
4 points, but the highest twenty-five per cent. 
Were very substantial, since they amounted to 
13 points or more. 

At this point the reader will naturally ask the 


Change in I.Q. Points 
10-14 «15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 
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TABLE II 
MEDIANS AND QUARTILES OF THE I.Q. CHANGES 
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Gains 
Losses. ...... 
Total 


159 
220 


390 


14.45 
13.08 
12.74 


question, how do these group test changes com- 
pare with the changes in the more reliable indi- 
vidual intelligence tests? 

Some years ago Rugg and Colloton presented 
a valuable study in which they summarized a 
number of important investigations on I.Q. con- 
staney.. The average variations in Stanford 
Binet I.Q.’s reported in this paper ranged from 
4.5 to 7.7 points, with a median of the averages 
amounting to just over 6 points. These early 
findings have been confirmed by later investiga- 
tors. Lincoln, in 1922, reported a median 
change in one group of 5.25 points, with an 
upper quartile of 11.5 points.2, Wentworth, in 
1926, found a median change of 5 points, and 
20.0 per cent. of her variations were 10 points 
or more in magnitude.* Altogether it seems 
fair to state that the median I.Q. changes on 
repeated Stanford Binet tests average about 5 
or 6 points, and that 20 or 25 per cent. of the 
changes are greater than 10 points. 

If the above statement is true, it will be seen 
that the group test results at Reading compare 
very favorably with the results of the individual 


1H. Rugg and C. Colloton, ‘‘Constancy of the 
Stanford-Binet I.Q. as Shown by Retests,’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, No. 6, 
September, 1921, p. 315-322. 

2 E. A. Lincoln, ‘‘The Constancy of Intell genee 
Quotients,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. XIII, No. 8, November, 1922, p. 384-395. 

3M. M. Wentworth, ‘‘Individual Difference in 
the Intelligence of School Children,’’ Harvard 
University Press, p. 27, 1926. 
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The median group test change is only a 
than the indi- 
vidual about the dis- 
crepancy is found in the upper quartiles. It is 
to be noted, however, that there are more large 
in the group 


tests 


point or two greater average 


test change, and same 


changes—those above 10 points 
than in the individual results. 


Those 


the intelligence quotients generally employ them 


teachers and administrators who use 
to determine the classifieation of the pupil in 
one of several groups, usually designated as 
feeble-minded, dull, inferior, average, superior 
and very superior. When the 390 group I.Q. 
changes were distributed to show what varia- 
tions they would make in the classification of 
the pupils into groups as noted above, it was 
found that in 206 cases, or 52.8 per cent., there 
was no change in classification. In 67 cases, or 
15.9 per cent., there was a gain of one step or 
group in the later classification. In 92 cases, 
or 23.2 per cent., there was a loss of one step 
or group. It is interesting to note that 38 of 
the losses in classification were drops from very 
superior to superior, and that another 46 losses 
were drops from superior to average. 

There are some instances, of course, when a 
large I.Q. change does not indicate a change in 
the pupils’ classification. A change from 140 to 
155, for example, or the reverse, is not signifi- 
cant because the pupil is still classed as a very 
superior child and is treated accordingly. With 
this in mind, the 144 changes (36.9 per cent.) 
of 10 points or more were examined individu- 


ally to see what effect they had on classification. 
In 36 eases there was no change, which indicates 


that only three quarters of the large changes 
were really significant from the practical point 
of view. 

Another thing to be held in mind is the fact 
that the wise teacher or administrator does not 
or for the child on the 

Results of achievement 
and judgments, school 


do anything to, with, 
basis of the I.Q. alone. 
tests, teachers’ marks 
history, health status, and all other pertinent 
taken consideration in 
diagnosis prescription.* Sometimes the 


I.Q. is the least important factor in the case. 


factors must be into 


and 


4E. A. Lincoln and V. L. Wadleigh, ‘‘ Ability 
Grouping at Reading, Massachusetts,’’? ScHOooL 
AND Society, Vol. XX XI, No. 805, May 31, 1930, 
p. 746-748. 
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It is also to be remembered that as a child 
moves on through school and is tested from time 
to time, it will be increasingly easier to estimate 
his true 1.Q. from the accumulating evidence, 
It may be true that some children are actually 
inconstant and highly variable in their genera] 
ability, but for the majority this is not so, and 
by the time they are ready for junior high 
school it is probable that 85 to 90 per cent. ean 
be rated very accurately. 

One other fact is of much importance in the 
interpretation of the present study. Three dif- 
ferent group tests were used in getting the in- 
telligence quotients of these 154 children. It 
has been the experience of workers with tests 
that there are sometimes constant differences of 
considerable magnitude between the results of 
different group tests which are given to the 
same children under practically identical condi- 
tions. If this factor was at work in the present 
case, the real changes are somewhat less than 
the results would indicate. 

On the whole, the implications of this study 
are very encouraging. It seems possible to ob- 
tain, with due care, group test I.Q.’s which are 
fairly consistent. Nevertheless, it is very clear, 
as has been pointed out many times before, 
that a single I.Q. obtained early in the child’s 
school career, can not be used to indicate his 
ability throughout his later years. Even though 
it is known that seventy per cent. of the first 
1.Q.’s will not change substantially, there is no 
way of knowing which seventy of any hundred 
are correctly measured, and which thirty will 
later turn out to be very different. It is only 
by a program of repeated testing and careful 
record-keeping that dependable data may be ob- 
tained for use in educational guidance. 

EpwarpD A. LINCOLN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

VernA L. WADLEIGH, 
Director of School Research 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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